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ee | ||h[] CHRISTIAN MARTYRS GIVEN TO THE LIONS | sins i iseas ail 
HRISTIANITY is the greatest fact in history. The early Christians endured martyrdom rather than forsake Principle. 
The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, depicts 87,000 people assembled in the Coliseum at Rome to witness 

the Christians given to the lions. In such a scene may be read the inevitable doom of the Empire that ruled the world. 

The blood of the Martyrs is the seed from which Christian civilization sprang. If you would know the history of mankind— 
every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty, every conflict and every achievement, from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion down to the present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


COLLIER’S READERS are offered one more opportunity to place this magnificent History in their homes. Hundreds 
have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped this splendid set of books to delighted readers liv- 
ing in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. -We are closing out the remaining sets 
of the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. We offer these sets to Collier’s Readers 


At LESS than even damaged sets were ever sold! 


We will mame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupon to-day. 
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IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
before the pyramids of Egypt were built ; down through the 
romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria s 
magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Grecian and Roman 
splendor ; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French elegance and 


British power ot American patriotism ind reé ligious freedom, to the dawn oat 


IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his won- 
derfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. 
He pictures the great historical events as though they were happen 

ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to 
meet kings and queens and warriors; to sitin the Roman Senate ; to 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Five-Passenger Touring Car—$900 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, 
oil lamps, tools and horn. ‘Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. Four 
cylinder motor, 34-inch bore x 51-inch stroke. Bosch magneto. 106-inch wheel- 
base. 32x 3% inch tires. Color-—-Standard Hupmobile blue. Roadster—$900. 





Standard 20 h.p. Runabout—$750 
F.O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world-tour- 
ing car around the world—4 cylinders, 20 h.p., sliding gears, Bosch 
magneto. Equipped with top, windshield, gas lamps and gener- 
ator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Roadster—-$850. Coupe—$1100. 


EW YORK’S eyes were opened 
during Show Week to the splendid 


“staying powers” 
construction by the triumphant return 
of the World-Touring car. 
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deal more than $900. 
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The amazing achievements of this car, in its 
40,000 mile trip, conferred additional dis- 
tinction upon the new Hupmobile Long- 
Stroke “32”’—first publicly shown at New 
York—because both are the fruits of the 
same skilled organization and the engi- 
neering leadership of E. A. Nelson. 

Hupmobile sturdiness, exemplified so strik- 
ingly in the World-Touring car, receives 
new and more impressive expression in 
the Long-Stroke “32,” with its distinctive 
features and its generous power—found 
heretofore only in cars costing a great 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1230 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The accompanying views are reproduced from photo- 
graphs taken during the Hupmobile’s 
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Make Big Money 


Raising Chickens 


Yes, you can make big poultry profits, 
if you start right—with the right 
tools and the right advice. It'sa 
“**- matter of using intelligence and 
” common sense. If you want to 
make sure that you will succeed 
send for our 


FREE 244-PageBook 


The greatest aid to Poultry Raising ever pub- 
lished. Read the headings of eight special chap- 


ters—the ideas, suggestions are new—yet practical and proved. 







l—How to Get Twice as Many Eggs from the Same Number 
of Hens. I1l—The 200-Egg Per Year Hen—How to Produce Her. 
11l—Large-Sized Eggs in Demand as Well as Lots of Them 
IV—Mating and Feeding of Fowls to Get Fertile Eggs. V—se 
lection and Care of Eggs for Successtul Hatching, Vil—Proper 
Care of Fowls and Chicks With the Least Amount of Work 
Vil—How to Brood Chicks Properly at the Lowest Cost 
Vill—Premium-Price Table Poultry and How to Produce It 


CYPHER INCUBATORS 


and BROODERS 
The world’s Standard of Quality 


chines; self-regulating, self 
ventilating, flreproof, insurable. 
eive—Free Gf 


Original non-moisture ma 







Our customers all re« 
Cyphers Company Service 
—Personal Letter, Special 
Bulletin Help, etc. Write 
for our FREE Book today! 
Cyphers Incubator Co. Dept. 64 
Buffalo, N. Y., New York City, 
Chicago, IL, 

K ansan City, Mc 


TANDAR 
ERS INCUBATOR 


Fire Proofed- insurable. 


, Oakland, Cal 





soem, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 


Hundreds of car lots of 

and ORNAMEN-.- 
TAL TREES. 1,200 acres, 
50 in hardy Roses, none bet- 
ter grown. 47 greenhouses 
of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Ge- 
raniums and other things 
too numerous to mention, 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, 
Small Trees, etc., by mail, 
postpaid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. Acres of Paeonias, and 
other Perennials. 5 





50 choice collections cheap in 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 


168 - PAGE { Send for it today and learn 
CATALOG FREE! real values. Direct deal 


will insure you the best at least cost. 58 years. 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 776, Painesville, 0. 


aan $9.55 Buys Best 


140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; 
tank; nursery, self-regulating. Best 
140-chick hot-water brooder, $4.85. 
Both ordered together, $11.50. Freight 
Prepaid (E. of 

Rockies) No 43 
machines at 
ny price are 
better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for book today or send price 
now and save time 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 78, Racine, Wisconsin 
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OOK on 
an! Almanac for 1912 has 224 pages with many 
vlored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
are, diseases and remedies. 





chickens, their prices. their« 
All about Incubators, their prices and their 
tion. Ali about yx 





ouses and hew te b 
them It’s an encyclopedia of chickendom 
need it. Only 15c. 

Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
Freeport, Il. 








Box 906 
Low Prices 


= Freieht PAID 


Write NOW for our wonderful catalogue 
of money-saving offers on fine quality trees, 
shrubs and plants. Freight PAID! All 
orders guaranteed. Don't buy till you've 
read this big list of nursery bargains, 

Send for it TODAY! Address 


Rich Land Nurseries, Box 116, Rochester, N. Y. 
hocheate s the tree cent f the world 








{POULTRY F ENCE} 


Cents a rod for 48-inch fen¢ 
Fewer posts and no base boaré 
or top rail re #4 Buy fror 
factory direct er atyles 
q ity, Farm and Lawn Fe ing 
SE Catalog free. Write t ins 


Box 41, Gitntnee Seen. Muncie, Ind. 
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B. H GREIDER Box 14, Rheems, Pa 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising 


DVERTISING does not increase the cost of goods. 
Many people are of the opinion that it does, but 
4 an analysis proves the contrary. 
Recently I was talking to the advertising manager of 
one of the largest clothing concerns in the United States 
and he said that before they commenced to advertise 
it cost them more to sell their clothes than it does 
now, although they are spending many thousands of 


Their traveling salesmen get less commission for sell- 
ing their goods but are making more money at a less 
cost because of the fact that their goods are in de- 
mand, and they are actually selling retailers at a lower 


Some months ago I alluded to a clothing firm in Mil- 
waukee that was formerly one of the largest ready- 
made clothing manufacturers in the West. 
were forced out of business and when they closed out 
they didn’t get one penny for good will which adver- 


Every manufacturer, without question, adds a certain 
per cent to the cost of his product on account of adver- 
tising expense, but this is more than compensated for 
by the fact that the advertising increases the demand 
for his goods, and he is thereby enabled to manufac- 
ture in quantities so that the decrease in the cost of 
manufacture more than makes up for the added cost 


Without question, advertising is the quickest, easiest, 
and most economical way of introducing any new 


Think of the many things that you or your family 
buy daily; try to duplicate them in quality and price 


Manager Advertising Department 


No. 59 


They 


Ye. SAGrwer. . 




















Chalmers'Six 


‘$3250 


—SELF-STARTING — 


Offers you at a Reasonable Price 
the Acme of Motor Car Luxury 


Seven passenger 


54 horse power; Chalmers self- 
starter, air pressure type; 130 inch 
wheel base; 36"x4)" tires:| Continental 
demountable rims; ten inch upholster- 
ing; nickel steel axles and rear axle 
housing; extra large brakes; nickel 
steel frame side’ members; sheet 
aluminum bodies 


HALMERS ‘Six’”’ is a high 

powered, mechanically per- 
fected, luxurious 7-passenger car 
at a price lower than the motor 
public has been accustomed to 
pay for the qualities this car 
possesses. 

We do not offer the ‘‘Six’’ as being a fine 
car “at the price.”” We offer it simply as a 
fine car—one of the finest motor cars ever 
produced, Itis fine regardless of price. It 
has the goodness of design, thoroughness 
of workmanship, luxury of lines and finish 
—the pure quality—to make it good value 
at any price 


Touring, 


four passe unger Torpedo 

We sincerely believe that the ‘‘Six”’ isa 
better motor car than many which sell for 
higher prices. Any manufacturer who 
makes this claim is sure to be asked: 
Why are you able t> do it? 

The answer is: We can do it because 
we have the factory, the organization and 
the “know how.”’ 

Large production cuts down overhead 
expense. Good design, modern machinery 
and up-to-date met bets cut down manu- 
facturing expense 

We know we can build a high grade, high 
powered car using the same quality of material 
and workmanship. ata lowercost, than many of 
the builders who turn out only high priced cars. 


So we invite the most caref 
our *‘Six’’ with other cars. 

We hope you will investigate this car thor- 
oughly before purchasing. See it at our dealers. 

We feel confident that you will findinthis new 
Chalmers ‘‘Six’’ all of the best features offered 
in the best cirs; an aggregation of desirable 
qualities which cannot be bettered in any car, 
no matter what its price. 

Special ‘‘Six’’ booklet on request 


ul comparison of 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit, Mich. 





GREGORY'S 


Here is a bie offer of 
choicest seeds—10 packages => 5a cot or 
—worth 90 Cents—postpaid, — 


1 pkg. Aster, Gregory's Spe cial Fancy Mixture, 








1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory 8 Special F aney Mixture, , . os 
1 pkg. Ce psi Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture . = 
1 pkg ‘ y Double Mixed Annuals, Q¢, 





Mig sarge Flowering, very a 5 
1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixtur 7Fieh, * bre 
1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture, | 
1 pkg. Candywin, Gregory's Finest Mixed, P 
- pkg. Na sturcium, Dw: arf, 
Finest Mixed ‘ 
1 pkg. Sweet Peas, Exira 
Choice Mixed, 
Get our new 191 es ate alogue, 
J.J.H. GREGORY «& SON 
32 Elm S8t., Marblehead, Mass, A 














Plant the quality grape 


CATAWBA-CONCORD 


The grape for everybody SINE, 
A cross between the Catawba and the Concord—so scien 
tifically made that it unites all their 
merits with none of their def 
in quality to the finest ho 
aud as easily grown as the 












ten years it has proved its su 
Has 1 ived awards wh 

Write at once for large descr 
alog of Raspbe rries, Black berri 
Strawberrie Currants ooxe 
Garden Re ts, Hardy Perennial Plants 


Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc It tells he w to 


plant and grow them—free to everybody 
J. T. LOVETT, Box 177, Little Silver, N.J. 














Two Hatches FRE money in raising poultry, and 
it’s mighty interesting, too. The famous Gen 
| the wonder-of the whole incubator indus 


| 
| GE Five Year Guarantee, Big 
} 


try—makes success easy. Anton Feipel, 0, 
writes ‘*The Gem is good enough for us and we 
highly recommend it.”” Begin early by pre- 
$7 up paring now. Information on how to start, 
Frt. Paid free. Write for nearest dealer’s name 


GEM INCUBATOR CO., Box 41, Greenville, Ohio 








ca eee Se oe See 
Write For S Offe rl 
Miller’s urprise 

It will please you. Lowest price on record for highest g 
quality hatchers. Don’t buy any till you —— Miller, 


IDEAL 


Incubators and bro: 
“1 








ders are 





Send postal ne 
J.W. MILLER CO., 
Box 25, Freeport, ni 
Sea 2 ae = 


GET YOUR 


of the enormous Poultry and Egg Prof 
its. Start vow. Make unusually large 
profits each year. Experience not 








‘are. Stahl’s Excelsior Incubator 
we ryest hatches at least cost 
portant exclusive features. 


Write TODAY for my FREE BOOK 
Geo. H. Stahl, 117 Oak St., Quincy, Ill. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Any quantity; 120 acres, 103 irieties. 
Also aged other email fruit plants and 
shrubbery, Lowest prices for quality 
stock, true to name White day for FILER 
catalog w.F ALLEN. 
24.Market Street, Salisbury, Md, 

















Flowers and Vines for Window Garden 
40 KINDS 1 outst maited to anyone fo 





postag One free outfit with ¢ ter 
NO MONEY coer for 3 othe rs. A Prize Given to every 
club of 10 The seed suitable for window arden or 
flower beds The flowers will please d advertise us 








T. J. KING, Richmond, Virginia 


0 1 did assorime ' 
| flower s z eat yar boat + ali J 


tr nites price on , ‘ t 
| for planting, cultivating and harvesting, free te postal for eat 


| 0. S. Jones Seed Company, "Box 133- c, Sioux Falls, S. 'D. 


| 
| 

















47 leading varieties Pure 
Poultry Bred Chicke ns, Ducks 
Geese, Turkeys; also Holstein Cattle—priz 
winners. Oldest poultry farm in northwest 
Stock, eggs .~ ine —— at low prices 
Send 4 cents for 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, ‘Bor 22, Mankato, Minn. 








MONEY IN POUL- 
Foy’ hy Big Book Tryna SQUABS GER 
Tells how start ee and grow big. D. 
wortdte Ts eat pure d poultry farm and gives 
@ creat mass ot use fal | poultry info ation Low 


prices on fowls, eggs, rs. Mailed 4 
F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IA. 
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Ww. A. ‘WEBER, Box 982, Meskate, Mion 


CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


Every Kind 

also Wrought oo rhage 

Gates,Ete. Write for free Catalog 
_ ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE (0., 


h St., Indianapolis, Ind 
—— 


y Latest Book ; pe 


pee heel 


r Fr 1 
‘Box 843, Mankato, Mim. 
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BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 32 Clarinda, le 
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few months 
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world and 
Write today 
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We make yor 
Law Course 
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Begin now 
La Salle Ex 



































SAVE *39 


order now you will do so, 
And you are buying a typewriter that is the latest 
and best writing mac hine sold, It has perfect touch, 
absolute alignment, quick action, back spacer, tab- 
ulator, two-color ribbon, universal key board, etc.. 


By sending us your 


and is fully guaranteed, The writing is visible at 
all times. It’s mighty easy to secure—just pay 





’ Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


We are sending out any number of typ 
writers FREE OF COST to people who 
are earning them with very little effort 
Their names will be sent upon request. 


ONE FREE 


If you will do us a small service, which we will explain. 
For full particulars of this sple ‘did offer just write us 
a letter and say: ‘Mail Your Free Offer.” 
Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Established 20 Years | 


Dept. 52, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















LEARN A TRADE 
EARN HIGHEST SALARIES 


Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Paint- 
ing, Decorating and Mechanical Drawing 


PAY HIGHEST SALARIES 


work in any part of the United States, 











Steady, big-paying 


if you learn one of these skilled trades by the “Coyne 
School Way.’’ Practical personal instruction Only 
few months required and small cost. Actnal worl 
takes place of books. We help graduates to positions, 

Easy payments Low living expenses, 

Tools and Materials Furnished FREE 
We have finest equipped trade school in 
world and occupy $150,000.00 building 


Write today for free catalog. 





COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
92 E. Illinois St., Chicago Ill 
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Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 


speed —accuracy ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No interference with regular work, Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert. 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid. Send 














foots 96-Page Book, Free 
x Tt fully describes this fast and accurate metho« 
Filled with new ideas and valuable helps." 


how high speed is gained—how to avoid errors — 









what practice work is best; —96 pages of vital, 
helpful facts. W orth dollars toany typewriter 
ent absolutely free. If you want n 
more accuracy; more salary—send for 
this book today—Now, 
Every Finger [} 
~ orb The Tulloss School 


of Touch Typewriting 
1925 College Hill 
Springfield, O 
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r hon uly. Piano, Voice 
Cor net, Violin, Harmony, His 
tory, etc., for teacher arid be 
cginner Faculty of fame 


artists Diploma ul 


AT HOME 


wish t study ft ‘ 





plishment or to teach; age and amount of previot 
SIEGEL - MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
485 Monon Block, Chicago, Illinois 


STUDY at Home | 
Become ~ Legal 
a Lawyer Bye 


We make your home 











a university ty eee 
Law Course America—recognize 
xt, specially prepared 20 De ansand i hiv. law 1 
ache Ww “uarantee to coach fre raduate failing 
ss barexaminat Spe ial Business Law-Course “1 a} 
trained men alway 1 Over 10,000 students enrollec 
B “Catalog and Particulars Free 


La Salle "Ex te nsion University, Box 9362, Chicago, II] 





Do You Like to Draw? 
That’s all we want to know 
Now, we will not give you any grand 
prize— ra lot of free a if you an 
swer this ad, N we lain 
nake y rich in a week But 

are anxious to develop your tal 
nt with a successful cartoonist, s 
» make money, send a copy of 
! with 6c in stamps f 
portfolio of cartoons an i sample bes. 
Son plate, and let us explair 


The W. L 
314 Kingmoore Bldg 










Evans School of Cartooning 
Cleveland, O 











The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 


offers 350 class-roor: courses to non-res- 
ident students One may thus do part 
worl 


work fora Bachelor's degree. Elemen 
19th ¥ 






in many subjects, others for 
Accountants, Banker 

M sters, Social Workers 
Begin any time. 


U. of C.(Div. A) Chicago, lil. 
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Tires hold the world’s record 
=< for durability and speed. 








IRESTONE’S. WAY 
of getting extra mile- 
age out of a tire, is to 


build extra mileage into it. 








That is why “Firestone” 
Tires cost considerably more 
to build than others—stouter construc- 
tion, more durable rubber, more rigid in- 
spection—and why they have never had 
an off-year. 


The small price difference com- 
manded by “Firestone” Tires over tires 
made the ordinary way is paid back, 
many times over, in extra miles of service. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. | 


‘*America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers”’ | 


AKRON, OHIO AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 



































then potatoes 


in the same Crisco 
The potatoes will 
not taste of the 


onions 


HE fact that Crisco, the new cook- 

ing product, does not absorb odors 

or flavors is unusually interesting to 
everyone. It seems so improbable that 
it is dificult for people to appreciate 
that it is true. 

All that is necessary is to fry onions 
in Crisco, strain the Crisco through a 
cloth, then fry potatoes in the same 
Crisco. To make the test thoroughly 
convincing, taste the potatoes first, and 
you cannot detect even a suggestion of 
the flavor of onion. 

This is equally true with fish. You can 
fry any kind of fish, smoked or fresh, 
in Crisco and afterwards use the same 
Crisco for fry ing any other food, without 
imparting to it the slightest fish flavor. 
By straining Crisco, you can use and re- 
advantage alone makes 
of Crisco a decided economy. 


use it. This one 


the use 

You will like a Smokeless 
Kitchen 

HEN frying in Crisco, 


neither 


there is 
moking nor scorching. Be 
fore lard heats to the proper frying point, 
it begins both to smoke and burn. To fry 
in it, you often have to fill your kitchen 
with smoke and the burnt lard seaves black 
specks on the food. You can heat Crisco 
very much hotter than you can lard, with- 
smoke. No dis- 
““frying odor’’ fills your dining 
kitchen, and the foods are 
tempting, appetizing fried 


out causing it teburn or 
tasteful 
room and 
the most 


foods you have ever seen—crisp and 
deliciously dry. 
On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, 


howing many other advantages of Crisco. 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 












Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00 
except in the 
Far West 







~se * wherever you would 
“use Butter or Lard 
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OST of you want your clothes correct 

in style. Young men insist on it unani- 
mously; and all men are young nowadays in 
matters of dress. 


The function of The Style Book is to supply this knowledge. 
Until we first issued such a book, this service had never been 
rendered to well-dressed men; it is now so much appreciated 
that we shall issue more than three million copies this Spring. 


It goes all over the world; men in Alaska or South Africa 
see, and wear, the styles of New York, Chicago, London; correct 
style is cosmopolitan, not provincial. 


In preparing the book our {first responsibility is to know; 
a staff of expert designers and critics spend months 
in getting the knowledge. 


The Spring book is a California number; the 
cover by Edward Penfield; ‘‘The days of ’49’’; 
the advance poster by Samuel Nelson Abbott. 
Send six cents for a copy; ready March 1. 


Hart Schaliner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
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¢ LA FOLLETTE’S NATURE 


OU CANNOT make him more lonely than always he has been. 
Men will ask him to cease being true to type for a little while. 
to give them a rest from his intensity, his fierce handling of the 
sore spots in human consciousness. [ut he gives them no rest. 


He has no gentler speeches, no playful interludes. [le has driven himself 
hard at the flinty opposition till he has become stern and solitary. One 
thing he sees, one thing he does, sometimes with overemphasis, some 
times with heat and rage, sometimes wearily and unwisely, but still driving 
on as if himself driven by overmastering command. Many men grow 
tired of him, for the novelty of his onslaught stales, and they turn to 
blither champions. To carry through to the end an untlinching, sturdy 
attack on privilege, on established power in any of its worldly manifes 
tations, means that the fighter is scarred and broken before he has half 
finished his fight. The forces he has challenged will surely reach some 
personal weakness of his. 
perfection. His enemies are eager to proclaim him a warrior with a 
rusty blade. He invites bitter reprisal in making the fight at all. It 
may be that the world shall read “his victory in his children’s eves.” 


He, like all mankind, is human and fails of 


but sometimes he must wonder if all the anxious striving is worth the 
cost. He pays for what his country gains. 


THE PENSION STORY 

N ANSWER TO A QUESTION, President BDurier tells us that he 
has no knowledge how the Wilson-Carnegie story became public, but 
is sure “the facts did not come from any member of the executive com 
mittee or the foundation.” A member of the “Sun” staff makes a sim 
ilar statement. It is a satisfaction to us to conclude that the “Sun,” and 
the New Jersey paper which preceded it with a less complete account. 
were able to get their details without the cooperation of any mem 
ber of the foundation. While on the subject, we think it ought to 
be realized that the rules of the foundation make it necessary for 
a man to apply while actually in service. (Governor Witson, there 
fore, had to put in his application when he did, or else forever lose 

all chance of having his case even considered. 

A PLAN? 

UMOR is a strange beast, and we doubt the story that the series of 
attacks on Governor WILson have been carefully planned, with two 


explosions still to come on scheduled time. It is difficult to believe thes 
have a single origin, but they all seem to have a common fat Whe 
one set off by Mayor Gaynor must have been his own conception, rather 
than part of a systematic campaign, for a group of strategists would 
hardly have all failed to remember that Governor Witson had taken 
regarding the corporation laws of New Jersey, exactly the position, both 
in his inaugural message and on the stump, that the \lavor accused hi 
of not taking. Truly, the Governor is blessed, as he himself has indi 


cated, in the assaults thus far made upon hin 


DRIFT OF THE TIMES 
T WOULD BE DIFFICULT to find in the United States a newspaper 
more influential than the Kansas City “Star.” The fact, therefore, 
that Colonel NELsoNn, the owner of that paper, has stated that he favors 
for the Presidency any Progressive, and gives as examples of what le 
means RoosEveLt, LA FoLLErre, and Witson, thus treating the two 
political parties with impartiality, is characteristic of the time. Som 


results of this new alignment are likely to be discovered next summe1 
especially if the Democrats act with intelligenc« The greatest danget 

lv at the same time 
popular and intellectually strong, like Wooprow Wiutson, is likely to 
be beaten under the two-thirds rule, and a deadlock result in some sort 


facing them now is that any candidate who is real 


of a compromise such as Hearst is now endeavoring to arrange with 


CuAmp CvLark and with other persons not so clearly in the foreground 
ON THIRD TERMS 
TIS A BIT TIRESOME to read continually arguments against third 


terms based on the supposed opinions of Grorcke WaAsininaron. THe 
was on the other side In the convention hich ide the Constitutiot1 
he took the side opposed to fi FERSON on the question otf necessary rota 
tion in the Presidential office. On April 28,1788, he wrote to | a 

There are ther | nt I vhich opinion l 1 re likely to vari \ 
instance, on the ineligibility of the same person for president er he should have 
served a certain ( (; ) d Con 
tution is, in respect to the preventior f ry and undue influence in the choice 
of pr¢ sident, | yn fe diff M ( al i ) 
the necessity or expedite 
SS ae a ‘ 




















i Pprecitdihy ourselves From 


he servlees of any man who on some great emergency 


shall be deemed universally most capable of serving the public 
The italics are ours. WaAsttincron observed that domination could not 
occur except in the last stages of corrupted morals and _ political de- 
pravity, and even then there was “as much danger that any other species 
of domination would prevail.” More, Father of Our Country, as the his- 
tory of our machines has shown. If the reader will kindly refresh his 
memory of the Farewell Address, he will find that WASHINGTON is stil] 
explaining why he cannot see that it is necessary for him to give up his 
desire for quiet. [le objected to accepting his first term. He argued 
pathetically that he ought not to be asked to take another, as you may see 
When he laid 
down his command of the army, at the end‘of the war, he stated emphatie- 
ally that he would never reenter public life. He changed his mind. He 


fully set forth in his letter to MaApison of May 20, 17092. 


was occupied in changing his mind again when he died. Our advice to those 
who argue against third terms is to let GEORGE WASHINGTON alone. 


WASHINGTON 

@ kia BIRTHDAYS of our two greatest statesmen come so near 

together as to increase the tendency toward comparison, which 
would in any case be natural. One of the clearest contrasts has been 
drawn by Joun T. Morse, Jk. in his introduction to the diary of 
GIpbEON WELLES. “WASHINGTON’s power,” says he, “lay in a certain 
high and dignified attitude of supremacy; LINCOLN’s influence lay in 
patience, sagacity, tact, knowledge of human nature, and skill with the 
individual.” Of course, WASHINGTON’s apparently simple supremacy 
included much. Ttlis patience did not have the unruffled surface of 
LINCOLN’s, but it bore tests fully as great. He did not know human 
nature as an artist knows it, but he judged the large outlines with un- 
failing correctness, and was a great chooser of men. His sagacity was 
the ability, after hearing and considering every course, always to choose 
the best. Tle was never distinguished in expression, like Lincoin. His 
standing in the community resulted from a series of acts, beginning 
He is much more 
difficult to understand than Lincoun. The latter statesman is an improved, 


at an age when young men nowadays are in college. 


enlarged, and glorified type of what many are, or, at least, of elements 
of which many have something. WaAsiHtINGTON is distant, stark, without 
atmosphere. Ilis personal traits often fail to fit 
easily into the whole picture, as all of LiIncoLn’s do. 


Ile is merely great. 
His diary and 
some of his letters seem meticulous, his social gaveties a bit childish, 
his general philosophic ideas without special qualitv. There was a vast 
amount of strength in him: limitless integrity: in all circumstances an 
ability to decide and to act—-to decide right and to act with g@randeur. 
tHE AGE OF MIRACLES 

BULLDER OF \EROVILLANES, who was at that time a flyer of 

them, stood with another flyer on an island in New York Harbor 
looking at the wind. They saw the flag on the Singer tower standing 
straight out. and one of them, with a shake of his head, remarked: 
“ Forthwith 
he folded his aeroplane and left the island. The other, awaiting a more 
favorable day, tried t 


“When the fags are flying, we birdmen keep the ground 


visit the Statue of Liberty and Grant's Tomb 
Hlis aeroplane was fit to fly over land, but a drop into the water would 
have meant its loss. Wirtsur Wricit, to prevent this, made his way 
to a broadway store, where he purchased from a gaping salesman an 
ordinary river canoe. Thousands who witnessed Wricit’s first: public 
Hiehts on the eastern seaboard recall the canoe perched below the wings 
of his flyer. Who among the throng that blackened Brooklyn [leights, 
the Batterv, and Riverside Park hazarded a guess as to what a wedding 
of airmanship and seamanship this first move was to bring about? On 
ebruary 6 of this year a web-footed creature of skids and wings slipped 
out over the ice fields of the Hudson, ducked down into the open water 
bevond, swam in circles under control of the same rudder that was to 
operate it when aloft, climbed ice floes at will, and took the air as it 
wished, either from the ice or from the water. As it rushed away over 
the same stretch of water above which WiLteur Wricnr had flown, it 
sped into the face of a frigid blast. One who watched from a river tug: 
boat glanced southward through a window of the skipper’s cabin where 
he had sought shelter from the cold, and noticed the flag on the Singer 
towel It was standing straight out. Witpur Wricut had flown thirty 
feet above the river, making barely twenty-eight miles an hour. His 
successor, coming only twenty-eight months afterward, was making fifty 
The crate from which 
this first cousin of the mud hen and the ducks had been taken was marked. 


miles and was five hundred feet up in the air. 


no one will be surpris d to learn, as coming from Dayton, ( Yhio, and the 





sky-and-sea skipper in charge was taught to flv by Witrur himselt 
hye 
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THE HOUN’ DOG SONG 
HE MISSOURI COMMERCIAL CLUB is indignant over the 
suggestion of some wag that the “houn’ dog” song be made the 
State song. They prefer to have Missouri known by its fruits. The club 
is right in its choice, but perhaps unduly alarmed at the effect on the 
State should the “houn’ dog” song get out. The time has passed when 
the country at large judges a State or region by a nickname. a catch 
phrase, a quaint character, or a peculiar settlement. Intelligent people 
have stopped laughing at a whole State because of a single grotesque 
or illiterate inhabitant. 
horn citizens in five miles of Boston who never heard of Mr: R. W. 
Emerson and who foretell the weather by Doc HurrennuGcer’s almanac. 
New York knows it has enough native-born jays to block the [ast River 
if they all fell in at once. New I[¢ngland has sons of the Revolution as 
shiftless as any white trash; and the South has discovered some of its 


Massachusetts has discovered there are native 


home-grown colonels are as grasping as any rock-raised Vermont Yanke« 
who ever emigrated to Iowa. While the entire country has been disco\ 
efing its vulnerable points, each region has been discovering good points 
in the rest. Instead of ridiculing one another because of certain antique 
and peculiar characters, we enjoy the quaintness and count them part of 
Nobody wants a State made up solely of commercial clubs. 
There must 


our assets. 
There must be lazy, care-free communities as interludes. 
be original, obstreperous, cantankerous citizens for contrast and balance. 
The commercial club should go on publishing its statistics and praising its 
State. Missouri justifies it. But it is fortunate it can't sit on the lid 
so hard that the “houn’ dog” song cannot get out. Whatever Missouri 
has that will add to the gavety of the country will not hurt Missouri and 
will help the country. 
peaceably alongside the Missouri mule, the “show me” legend, and the 


“They quit kickin’ his dog around” can exist 


statistics of the 1910 corn crop, “which if loaded in box cars, five hun 
dred bushels to the car, would reach from New York to San Francisco, 
with three hundred miles of sidetrack left over.” 


PLAY 
ELF-IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES that have tried to find the best 
way to live have never discovered anything more valuable than play. 
\ man may shake up a continent by his energy or build kingdoms by 
his brains, but so far as his personal life is concerned, he has been a 
failure if he has not learned to play. Play, of course, is not confined to 
It may be a walk in the woods, a row upon the river, a sail upon 
To some, making a garden is play, as to others is chopping 


games. 
the lake. 
wood. To play is to follow the irresponsible inclination which gives th 
most pleasure with the least mental strain and bodily wear. Ideal play 
is a brief period of care-free living snatched from the regular routine 
of bread getting. It is enjoying the pleasure of being alive; it is absorb 
ing from the earth and air and sun without conscious effort. More and 
more we are trying to teach the children how to play; but we grown-ups 
in America do not know how ourselves. Before us always is the bogy of 
wasting time; and the devil of disease, old age, misery, and failure never 
invented a falser bogy. Then we have a feeling that it is not dignified 
or manful to play. We send our children to the public playground, and 
go on ourselves getting soggy and heavy and gloomy and nervous. 


VACANT LOTS 

al \NTS of some kind almost always inhabit so-called vacant lots 

weeds, trash, ash heaps, billboards, vegetables or flowers. In the 
form of city and suburban unused lots, we allow to go to waste enough 
land to add the acreage of another good-sized Stat In Viiladelphia. 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Washington, Boston, Kansas City, and 
Detroit vacant lots gardening associations are attempting to improve 
these conditions. The Philadelphia society is sixteen years old, and this 
is how it works: Owners of vacant land allow their property to be used 
rent free. 
more attractive to the eve of a prospective buyer than a weed jungle 
With a small permanent force of 


They well can afford to do so, as a garden plot is so much 


or a collection of tin cans and trash 
men and teams, the society plows and harrows and fertilizes the ground. 
divides it into garden spaces varying in size from one-eighth to on 

quarter of an acre, and furnishes most of the necessary seeds Phe 
family assigned to the plot pays 


$1 the first season, $2 the second, up to 
a Maximum assessment of $5 , 


The reason for this increasing scale is 


that the land usually produces better with each year. The charge is 
far from what is required to meet expense. The remaining costs ar 
raised by private subscription. The cash value of the produce of th 
average Philadelphia city garden is estimated to be between $55 and $70 
Potatoes, lima beans, string and wax beans, corn, peas, onions, cabbage 
beets, radishes, and tomatoes are the staple crop Most of these city 
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farmers earn their living at day labor or in factories; and sixty or sev- 
enty dollars added to an uncertain ten-to-fifteen-dollar-a-week income is 
not an inconsiderable service, even if the benefit to the health and spirits 
of the workers were not considered. When a vacant lot in Philadelphia 
is found littered with tin cans or ashes or any other variety of nuisance 
except billboards, the policeman on the beat may report it to his desk 


sergeant as he would a disturbance of the peace. 
MUSICAL BEST SELLERS 

N POPULAR SONGS is the quality of words and music getting 

better or worse? Do you remember the days of “Champagne 
Charlie,” “Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” and “Up in a Balloon, 
was circling the globe at the time of 
the World’s Fair, and we knew of the captain of a square rigger who 
heard the chorus in Hongkong and thought he was listening to a Chinese 
song. In the early nineties came “Annie Rooney,” “After the Ball,” 
‘A Bicycle Built for Two,” and “Sweet Marie.” After “The Blue and 
the Gray” and “Just One Girl” began the era of ragtime with “Hello, 
Ma Baby!" “The Good Old Summer Time” helped to bring in the new 
century. “Tammany,” “Hiawatha,” and “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden”— 
the sextet of **Florodora” fame—came along about the same time. Later 
there have been “Nancy Brown,” “So Long, Mary,” “Dearie,” “I Love 
a Lassie,” and other Harry Lauder songs, “Yip-i-addy,” “Beautiful 
Eyes,” “Rings on My Fingers,” and the yet-echoing “Every Little Move- 
ment.” There have been besides whole groups of songs, such as the 
moon-and-baboon type of serenade, and the songs celebrating home and 
childish joys—the peeping-through-the-knot-hole-in-grandpa’s-wooden- 
leg sort of thing. Taking it through twenty vears, there has probably been 
no steady decline in musical quality, but the same cannot be said for 
the words. 
tween sets of pictures the audience was induced to join in singing the 
five most popular songs of the moment. They were these: “Oceana 
Roll,” “Mysterious Rag,” “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” “That Raggy 
Rag,” and “You Great Big Beautiful Doll.” Can the previous periods 
show most popular songs with words equally inane? 


Boys’? ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay" 


Recently we passed an hour at a moving-picture show. Be- 


AN ENGLISH VIEW 

[' WAS NO COINCIDENCE that led us recently to publish an edi- 

torial on modern architecture side by side with one on planning 

cities. The topics are obviously related. A good many arguments have 

heen sent in to us on this topic, one of them quoting what WILLIAM 
\RCHER said: 

You would Housinannize New York! You would reduce the glorious variety 
of Fifth Avenue to the deadly uniformity of the Avenue de l’Opéra, where each 
block of buildings reproduces its neighbor, as though they had all been stamped 
by one gigantic die! Better the most heaven-storming or skyscraping audacity 
of individualism than any attempt to transform New York into a Fourierist phal- 
anstery or a model prison 

Whatever developments the future may have in store, I must own my grati- 
tude to the “fierce individualism” of the present for a new realization of the 
possibilities of architectural beauty in modern life 
Mr. ARCHER is an optimist and a democrat, and his enthusiasm about 
the architectural aliveness of the United States is justified. Leading 
artists from many countries have agreed that architecture is more in- 
teresting in our country to-day than anywhere else. We are not led, 
however, even by Mr. ARcHeEr’s enthusiasm, to see any danger of Hous- 
mannizine New York or any other American town. 


The danger is 


the other way The danger is in lack of any coordination whatever. 
Questions like the one about to be settled by Seattle, and the one 
which San [Francisco seemed about to settle rightly after the fire, 
admit of but one intelligent and disinterested answer. We have the 


individual talent, activity, and originality in architecture, and what 
we need is the social virtue in citizens, to sacrifice something for the 


ultimate benefit of a whole city 


UNDAUNTED 
eons” ENT SPIRIT in man has poured through dreary obsta- 
cles,—the recalcitrance of matter, the sorrow of life. This unaccount 
able spirit has plaved itself out over seared and sterile events, and again, 


] 


sternly and with unbroken front, it has marched upon spears and into 


flames, against promptings of the lesser wisdom. Even in the time of 


pain, from accident or disease, it springs up in gladness or diffuses itself 
in stoic endurance. It breaks upon dullness and monotony. It 1s strongest 
in defeat It must come from afar, for it has no origin in the reason. 
It flirts with disaster and miser It surprises itself in new and uncouth 
ices, when the ancient established peoples have lost the ability to give 
it we ( 


I. ———— 
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Sailing over a ferryboat after rising from the river’s surface 








Duff, swashbuckler of the camera, riding with Coffyn, took 
the picture of the Statue of Liberty as it looks from the sky 
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Members of the new Commerce Court which in eighteen of its first twenty-four cases sustained 
the railroads or granted injunctions against the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
judges, left to right, are: J. E. Carland, R. W. Archbald, M. A. Knapp, W. H. Hunt, J. Mack 


That is, Some of Them—And Others in Clear and Stupid Obstruction 


SHIE. State of Illinois has had a Supreme Court 
which for half a century and more has been 
j faithful to ancient custom and precedent. De- 
spite all the changes of the personnel, the barren tech- 
nicalities of procedure have been steadily held to out- 
weigh all questions of justice and right 
In this regard the Supreme Court of Illinois has not 
been peculiar; it has not been distinguished from almost 
all the other Appellate Courts of the Union. But now 
here is the Court of Illinois following the lead of Wis 
consin and of Kansas and Oklahoma in radical revolt 


The Basis of the Cleminson Appeal 
O NE Cleminson, a young medical student of Chicago, 


had recently received his degree and be Pun tt 





ctice, was tried and convicted for the murder of his 
wile It was charged that he had chloroformed 
she lay asleep, had then given himself some sort 

drug, reduced the rooms of the house to a state of 

fusion, and then called in the police with the clain 
i house had be en robbed 


fellow doctor who was the first to arrive declared 


er a careful examination, that he believed Cleminso1 
is feigning and that murder had been done In the 
rial which ensued the State was allowed to introduce 


evidence showing Cleminson’s relations with other 
omen, in the endeavor to prove that he had a motive 
for getting rid of his wife 
lo a plain man, uninitiated to the inner processes of 
the law, this does not seem, on its face, an unreasonable 


proceeding. But on appeal it was charged by his attor 


neys that this evidence was to the deep prejudice of the 
defendant, that he had not had a fair trial, and that he 
had been illegally convicted 

Pray note in passing, Gentle Reader, the casual way in 


1 


ne remarks “On appeal, the case, etc.. ek 
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An Unusual Questior 


By CARL SNYDER 


] 


was, and is, for the average judge, an astonishing and 


almost indecent question 


Was Cleminson guilty ? 


In its decision the court reviews at length—what? 
Not the various exceptions and errors urged in the 
appeal, but the actual evidence which led the jury to a 
verdict of murder in the first degree 

This was a tremendous step—how great a step you 


may only learn by patient reading of a sufficient num 


ber of the twenty-four thousand appeal decisions ren 
dered annually in the United States. 

Then consider a further step: 

The court said reluctantly that there was little doubt 
that the main contention of the defendant’s counsel wa 
crue. The court below had undoubtedly admitted evi 
dence which tended very strongly to prejudice the 


In doing this the lower 


cused in the eyes of the jury 


court had plainly erred. But, said the Supreme ( 


every error of procedure in the trial of a case b 
comes a sufficient ground for a reversal, it is simply 
mpossible properly to administer justice The true 
question, it said, is not whether the lower court had 


made mistakes but whether these mistakes had resulted 
in an unjust verdict And the court said, after review 
ing the evidence step by step, there seemed no reason 
able doubt of Cleminson’s guilt 
Verdict affirmed ! 
Four for Justice, Three for Technicality 

Q' THIS decision Dean Wigmore ‘said: “It reaches 

the high-water mark of modern aspirations in it 
treatment of procedural technicalities. It is all that the 


most radical critics have ever asked for in the attitude 
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Hiere was a man tried for “a brutal and treacherous 





murder of an acquaintance for the sum of $400 which 
was in the latter’s possession.” The body was discov- 
ered July 1910, and the murderer was tried and con- 
victed by August 20—an example of speedy justice that 
Hlinois might proudly put against the best English pro 
cedure 


But do you imagine that Blevins was pt The 


case was, of course, appealed, and o tu 


months thereafter the Supreme Court found time to 
consider the case and give its judgment 


That judgment was: Verdict reversed! 


This Time Technicality Wins 


O* WHAT ground? There were the usual conten 


n to the admission of evidence prejudicial t 
the accused, as, for example, that Blevins had been made 


»show by his own testimony that he had been previously 


iicted of murder and larceny, and this fact was sup 
rted by the o1 testimony of a clerk of the urts 
his was held to be incompetent evidence! 

But the main point was not this. | u dreame 
out it for a year, you could scarcely get it. It was 


that the counsel for the State had consisted of tw 
State’s attorneys (county attorneys) and two othe 


ers “of superior ability,” while the accused had n 


leans and the court appointed, not one attorney, but 

Zz and these attorneys contended on appeal that one 

had been but two years at the bar and the other, in 

practice, had given most of his attention 

and that theref« re the counsel to! the de tense |! id De 
rua hed! 

No question of guilt. But because the State had 1 
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persons, in 19005 only 10 persons, and in 1006 only 8 per 
sons. They also show that during these years So per cent 
of persons tried for crime in England were convicted. 

We have before us the official report of the police of 
Chicago, which shows there were 202 homicides in that 
city alone during the year 19010, and only one of this 
It is enough to 
cause the people and the courts of America to consider 
this matter, and discover if they can the cause which 


number was sentenced to be hanged. 


S F oO R F EF B R U 


And then: Post vs. Brooklyn R. R. Co. The Court ot 
\ppeals of New York says, per curiam: 

“There are errors in this record, but | find none call 
ing for reversal, when the circumstances under which 
the erroneous rulings were made and -their probable 
effect upon the result are taken into account. Under 
our system of appeals every error does not require a 
new trial, for the vast judicial work of the State could 


not be done on that basis. Unless error is so substan 


A R = 2 4, 1 9 1 2 
opimions of the New York Court of Appeals -haye 
hitherto carried great weight in other States, in this 
case—involving purely economic and not judicial ques- 
tions—its leadership has been spurned by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, the Supreme Court of Kansas, and 
inferentially by the Supreme Court of 
as well 

Now comes a fourth court to pass upon the “con- 
stitutionality” of the 


Massachusetts 


same kind of legislation—the 


lies at the root of the evil. It is appalling, but never tial as to raise a presumption of prejudice, it should be Supreme Court of Washington State. It is an opinion 
theless true, that, while the population of London is disregarded, for undue delay is a denial of justice.” worth reading It reviews carefully the contentions 
more than four times as of the counsel that the 
great as the population act may at times work 
of the entire State of , hardships, that it is a 
Oklahoma, yet during the radical innovation, that 
year 1911, in Oklahoma it is opposed fo the 
County alone, twice as whole past spirit of the 
many persons have been : law. It frankly admits 
tried for murder as were HE COURTS should seriously consider as to whether or not the judicial system of America does that these contentions 
tried in the city of Lon not need reorganization. When a man kills another in England, the chances of his escape from ‘ are true. But, it says, 
don in the year 1906.” punishment are exceedingly small, and the probability of his speedy prosecution and execution stares him our common law eas 


Here again the verdict 
was upheld only by two passions of men. 
judges to one diate. 

Now consider a prize 
case from Colorado. One 
Smith, a boarding-house 
keeper, had been shot 
by one Jamison. I ex 
tract the following bit 
of testimony from the 
opinion of the Colorado 
Supreme Court: 

Q.—“Did he say any- 
thing [while he lay 
dying on the sidewalk 
outside] as to whether 
or not he was shot?” 
A. —“Yes, sir.’ 
.—‘“He said he was 
shot, did he?” 

\.—“He said he was 


nurderea 


The single word which I have italicized was held by 
the Colorado court to invalidate the conviction and the 
case was remanded for a new trial \bsolutely no 
other reason. No question that a murder had heen 
no question that this was 


done; no question of guilt: 
with the full sense of 


a valid “dying declaration,” 1. ¢., 

impending death 
This broad-minded body of judges held that if this 

chosen his lan 


boarding-house keeper had properly 


} 


euage as he lay groaning and dying on the sidewalk, 
then it would have been proper to admit testimony 
He might have declared that “He 
shot me,” or, elegantly, “His for his’n] was the 
hand that done me to death.” But t 
unfortunate phrase was sufficient to give his murderer a 


as to what he said 
more 


he admission of his 


new trial 
While searching for this case, I went through thre 


‘ther decisions in appealed murder cases—all within 


he last three months— reversed—four new trials 1 
: 1 1 : , . 1 
ur mnsecutive murder cases which came erore this 
art 
‘ ‘ 1 1 . o 
[Then refiect n these vo things This same Suprem¢ 
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ous attempts at labor legislation; it is under grave sus 


with the corporation 


picion of a intimate sympathy 
ywned bosses who now control that State \nd as | 
have efore pointed out it has the record of being 
arthest behin« s docket of any Supreme Court in the 
Union 
In the same week of this decision, an appeal trom a 
erdict in a Missouri court was demanded on the ground 
that one witness while being sworn was observed t 
have his fingers crossed! Nor can anyone who reads 
e decisions of the Missouri Court of Criminal Appeal 
| t trifling a technicality t onsidet 
T¢ CTseé 


Some Cheering Voices 


B' T the Colorado and Missouri spirit is not every 
vhere Het re more cheering ices 
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directly in the face. 


criminal jurisprudence from England. 
j have received it, and we are still striving as hard as England did before the Revolutionary War to 


maintain technical regularity and form at the sacrifice of everything else. While in England the trial 


criminal laze which England has long since discarded and throxzvn away. 


It cannot be denied that this exercises a wholesome and restraining influence upon the 
It is the nearness and certainty of punishment that strikes terror into the hearts of evil- 
The longer punishment is delayed, and the greater the opportunity for its evasion and defeat, the 
less efficacious it becomes as a means of deterring persons from violating the law. @, We inherited our 
The trouble ts we have endeavored to maintain it just as we 


of criminal cases has been simplified, and many of the arbitrary technical rules of the common law, the 
effect of which was to hinder, delay, and defeat justice, have been abolished, America keeps on using 
the old, antiquated, zvorn-out, second-hand, casi-off, legal garments with reference to the enforcement of ete 
¢ If the courts de sire to 
enjoy public confidence and respect, they must earn it by basing their decisions alone upon substance and 
by paying more attention to justice than to shadows, form, and technical regularity. 
FURMAN, Oklahoma Supreme Court, 1911 


CHIEF JUSTICE 


\nd yet another: Parl vs. State, in Wisconsin Che 
Supreme Court ruled that a conviction of willfully burn 
ing insured property would not be reversed because o1 
the “misconduct” of certain members of the jury in 
going to the building where the fire had occurred and 
making an examination of it. On this point the court 
said: “It appears that during the trial several of the 
jurymen went to the building where the fire occurred 
which, it seems, was not destroyed, but only damaged, 
and made some examination of it. This was miscon 
duct on the part of such jurors. Such misconduct 
should not result in reversal of the judgment, though, 
unless in the 
affected the 
\fter examination of the entire record, we 


opinion of the court it appears that it has 
substantial rights of the plaintiff in erro: 


cannot say 


that it so appears he trial judge examined the mat 
ter very carefully and took the testimony of all the 
jurors and became convinced that examination of the 
building had not in an vay affected the verdict o1 


prejudiced the plaintiff in error, and we are unable to 


(89 Wis., 39 


sav that his conclusion was 1 corre 
‘* A New Trial Often a Denial of Justice’ 
Press 


In the U. S. Cireuit Court 


ND even from our medieval Federal Courts: 
4 Pub. Co. vs. Monteith 
't Appeals for the second circuit, in affirming the ver 


dict for damage s for libel bv a new spaper lustice Coxe 


the court said 

The defendant, realizing, apparently, that even ,upon 
ts vn presentation no very serious error has been 
committed, invokes the archaic rule that if error ha 


been discovered, no matter how trivial, prejudice must 


he presumed The more rational and enlightened view 

hat in order to justify a reversal, the court must 
v able to conclude that the error is so substantial as to 
ff ¢ iuriously the appellant’s rights. Prejudice must 
e perceived, not presumed or imagined 

/ ‘d yrant J t CU " tte j le } 
isilice; witnesses die r remove beyond the jurisdi 
tion of the court and the resources of the litigants 
ecome exhausted Believing as we do that the libe 
ere was without justification or excuse, and that the 
erdict was not excessive, we hould hesitate long 

re requiring the plaintiff to begin anew the wear 


rage through the courts.’ 


Leadership of New York Court Rejected 


» . ; 
| HESE are matters of civil and criminal justice 
N for th for lar . ion t cial ul 


vi n tat larger quest 
d the blockade of the courts 
recounted in CoLirer’s the decision of 
ork Court \ppeals destroying the Wat 
eht Workingman’s Compensation Act and what at 
enious piece of judicial perversity represents. I 
\ lest awyers that decision 
defeat a vorkingman’s mpensati 
he State of New York. except by amendment to the 
itution roth the State f New York and the 
i ed Stat the ret ] ige he 
tior o ‘ 
1 the 


created long before the 
development of modern 
‘ industrial conditions, 
long before the main in- 
struments of production 
were machinery and the 
main mode by factories; 
long before the days of 
huge distributing car- 
riers like the railways, 
\nd it says that if 
an accident arises out of 
these modern conditions 
the common law has no 
remedy to meet 
and we must have new 
laws \nd after citing 
that some compensation 


them, 


acts have been adopted 

by almost all the civil- 

ized countries of Europe, 

by Australia, by New 

Zealand, by the Transvaal, and even by some of the 
South American republics, it adds: 

“Indeed, so universal is the sentiment that to assert 

to the contrary is to turn the face against the enlight- 

ened opinion o 


mankind 


| have previously reported the sarcastic comments of 
the courts of Wisconsin and Kansas on the opinion of 
the New York Court of The Supreme Court 
of Washington State considers this same case of Ives 


\ppeals. 


v's. South Buffalo Railway at length and says: 
“The act the court [New York Court of Appeals] 
there had in review is dissimilar in many respects to the 


act before us, and is perhaps less easily defended on eco- 


nomic grounds. The principle embodied in the statutes 
is, however, the same, and it must be conceded that the 
case 1s direct authority against the position we have 


| New 
We will only say that notwithstanding 


here taken. We shall offer no criticism of the 
York| opinion 
the decision comes from the highest court of the first 
State of the Union and is supported by a persuasive 


irgument, we have not been able to vield our consent 


to the view there taken.” 

Consider now that the decision of the New York 
be in 
ilmost direct contravention of recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, and that each of the four 


Court of Appeals is held by many able lawyers t 


‘ourts which have since passed upon similar legislation 
has rejected its authority and its reasoning, and I| think 
there is justification for the criticism of its decision 


as an unwarranted use of the judicial veto 
Obstruction in the Newest Court 


WO ot the \ppeals end 


their terms, by the age limit, this year, two mort 


justices of the Court of 
1 [ mention this merely as showing that ther 

ittle need for any constitutional amendment for jud 
tal recall in the State of New York 

Che people of the State, by simply demanding the sé 
ction of an utterly different type of judges, may withit 

Cars exercise a specie s of judicial recall whicl 

entirely reform the New York Court of Appeals 

lhe New York court is largely made up of old men 





n whom the new ideas produce only tremulous for 
dings. They were born to an older order, and accusa 
on of conscious ymplicity in thwarting corporation 

egislation may not, perhaps, clearly lie t them 

But tl is not true ill urts, and here i fl i 
nad amazing cas¢ 

Ve ha established th the is y 


ent who has been most urgent in his demands | 
reform, which has exhibited a policy »f obstri 
wre barefaced than that of an ther urt in the 
It ymparable only to the Supreme ( 
( alitorni when that body vas literally owned | the 
Southern Pacific Railroac | efer the ne ind 
ill but useless Commerce Court established n the 
enuous it tence of President Ta t ds 
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By MARK 


mrs HE number of States that have Republican Governors 
. is twenty; the number Democratic is twenty-eight. The 

, | figures alone are illuminating as to the present fortunes 

" of the Republican party; a further analysis of the twenty 

Republican States is even more full of light. Of the Governors 

of Republican States, these eight met at Chicago and signed a call 

on Mr. Roosevelt to run for President: 

New Hampshire, BAss 

South Dakota, VESSEY 

West Virginia, GLASSCOCK 

Wyoming, Carey 


Kansas, STUBBS 
Michigan, OsBorn 
Missouri, HADLEY 
Nebraska, ALDRICH 
Here, obviously, are eight Republican States and Governors who 
want a progressive Republican candidate for the Presidency. Add 
to them two more: 
California, JOHNSON Wisconsin, MCGovERN 
McGovern and Wisconsin are, of course, for La Follette; John- 
son of California has been for La Follette and will be for Roose- 
velt; both these States and Governors, clearly, are to be added to 
the ones that want a progressive Republican as their candidate for 
the Presidency. To the ten States already enumerated in this class 
add these, for, however their Governors may stand individually, 
every political observer knows that the Republicans in these States 
are overwhelmingly progressive, and want Roosevelt or some other 
progressive as their candidate: 
lowa Minnesota Washington 
This leaves out of the only twenty States which are Republican 
just eight which may be claimed to be for Taft: 


Delaware Pennsylvania 


Illinois Rhode Island 
Maryland Utah 
Nevada Vermont 


Some of these are very doubtful. As between Taft and Roose- 
velt, probably the latter can carry Lllinois and Nevada. Maryland 
has somewhat the situation of a Southern State: the [ederal ma- 
chine will be for Taft, but the rank and file will be for Roosevelt. 
Also, Pennsylvania has a Presidential-primary law, and Roosevelt 
will have a considerable number of the delegates. 

The inference from all this cannot be escaped: Il’herever the 
Republican party is prosperous, it is progressive. It is prosperous 
Wherever the Republican party is suc- 
If Taft gets the 

[f the Repub- 


because it is pre OTeSSIVE, 
cessful, the Republican voters demand Roosevelt. 

nomination, he will get it from Democratic States. 
licans want a candidate who will cause States to go Republican, 
they will name Roosevelt; if they want a candidate who will cause 
and has already caused States to go Democratic, they will name Taft. 


PROHIBITION STATES SHOULD HAVE THIS LAW 

EKNATOR KENYON of Lowa has introduced a bill whose effect 

would forbid railroads and express companies to carry liquor 
into prohibition States. The antiliquor laws in many States are 
rendered futile by the ability of the distillers to set up local agents 
who can take orders and have cases and bottles of liquor sent direct 
\ similar bill 
Was introduced in Congress some years ago and would have passed 
Speaker Cannon, however, disposed 


to the consumer by express from outside the State. 


if it had ever reached a vote. 
of it by packing the committee in charge of it with men from whom 
he exacted a promise not to report this particular bill. 


CHAMP CLARK’S VOTE ON THE PENSION GRAB 
ACTER 229 veas had been recorded against 92 nays, after the 
voting was ended and the Sherwood Pension Bill had been 
passed by a majority of more than two to one, this ensued (ver- 
batim from the Congressional Record) : 
THe SpEAKER—The clerk will call my name. 
rhe clerk called the name of Mr. Clark of Missouri and he voted “yea,” as 


bove recorded So the hill was passed 


\nd so Champ Clark cinched the old soldier vote. This act on 
his part was purely an ostentatious bid for support for his Presi- 
dential boom; it is unusual for the Speaker to break the routine in 
order to cast his vote, and very extraordinary indeed when the issue 
has already been decided by as large a majority as 229 to 92. This 
is Clark’s old fashioned method of seeking the Pre sidency, to con 
ciliate one faction after another. He is not, as Woodrow Wilson 








SULLIVAN 


is, running on a platform of well-defined principles. No one thinks 
of Clark in connection with any particular principle, unless it be 
the annexation of Canada. Unhappily, Clark’s vote on the Pension 
Bill will get him many votes, for the old soldiers and the others who 
favor extravagant pensions, being well organized, are politically 
potent. Those who are disgusted with such tactics as Clark’s ought 
to be the more alert to make their opposition effective in votes. 
SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO 
I; ROM the “Illustrated London News” for October 4, 1845: 
Most of the New York papers agree in representing that the principal 
feature in the administration of the Government will be the modification of 
the tariff for the purpose of reducing it to a revenue standard. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has announced that he has for some time past been 


actively engaged in procuring evidence in favor of a reduction. 


It hath a familiar sound. 


A REAL SOLDIER’S QUESTION 
AY OLD soldier, who is now a lawyer in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, wants to know what is CoLLter’s idea of a good pen- 
sion bill. He says we have talked a good deal about the sort of 
pension bill that ought not to pass: 

What ought a man to have who served through the Wilderness campaign, 
entered the, battle at Cold Harbor with some 240 of his regiment, saw 169 of 
them hit by the enemies’ bullets within a short hour; who was one of the 38 
unhurt who were taken captive, who endured the life at Andersonville dur- 
ing the cruel months of June, July, August, and September, 1864, and carried 
out dead from the prison eight of the eleven of his company who were cap- 
tured? This is my history. My record can be found in the archives at 
Washington, under Company G, 26th Wisconsin. Now, I do not need a pen- 
sion. I was but eighteen when I received my discharge, and was still young 
enough to enter college, graduate, and fit myself for life. I have secured a 
competence, but there has not been a day since 1865 that has not been a day 
of pain. Kindly tell me what pension should be granted to me, provided | 
was in need of a pension. 

The first requisite of a good pension bill is that it should make 
a clear distinction between honest old soldiers like this one and 
men who had no more serious call upon their courage and endur- 
ance than was involved in currying mules at Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota. This is precisely what the Sherwood Bill does not do. The 
receipt of a pension ought to be a badge of honor for men like 
Mr. Storke, not the fruit of politics and persistence in behalf of 
army “bummers”’ 
months’ summer holiday in a militia camp. 


and men whose war service consisted of a three 


JEFFERSON AND PUBLICITY 
SAMUEL RUSSELL of Salt Lake City, and many others, have 
called attention to a misprint which made CoLtLier’s quote 
Thomas Jefferson as saying that the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 was “an assembly of demagogues.” Jefferson really 
called it, in a letter to John Adams, “an assembly of demigods.” 
He went on to say: 

I am sorry they begin their deliberaticns by so abominable a proceeding as 
that of tying up the tongues of their members. Nothing can justify this 
example but the innocence of their intentions and ignorance of the value of 
public discussion. 

Among the principles associated with the beginning of the In- 
surgent revolt against Cannon was publicity for all sessions of im- 
portant committees. This idea has been obscured temporarily by 
more timely issues. The Democrats have taken an important step, 
largely at the insistence of Bryan, be it said to his credit, in pro- 
viding partial publicity for their caucuses. bryce, in his “American 
Commonwealth,” says that the United States does more of its im- 
portant business in committees than any other nation, and that the 
tendency constantly grows stronget \ member of the present 
Ways and Means Committee, Burton Harrison of New ‘York, said 
on the floor of the House the other day 


In my judgment, the most adroit and harmless method of conducting an 
offensive measure to the gas chamber is to lead it into the presence of a 
subcommittee 

In Cannon’s time, so highly developed was this method of stifling 
bills unpleasing to the Speaker that one of his important committees, 
carefully packed by him with men who would do his bidding, was 
called “the Morgue.” The time will soon come when Jefferson’s 


ideas about publicity will prevail with regard to committee sessions. 
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Types of the Mutineers Who Devastated Juarez { 


The Mexican pot of unrest boiled over in Juarez on the last day in January, when soldiers of the Madero Gov- 
ernment mutineered and pillaged a considerable part of the city, robbing and burning. While they proclaimed th 
themselves in revolt their grievance apparently was that they had not been ‘paid. Their drunken riotousness 
wore itself out in a few days, and when the Federal General Orozco. arrived on February 3 the mutineers yielded, 
cheering him as their leader. But in the interval lives had been lost and property destroyed. El Paso was 
in danger throughout the disturbance, and American troops held the international bridge between the two cities in 
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An Estimate of Zapata—Permanent Insurgent—and An Experience in His Domain 


/ 


HE guerrilla leader Emiliano 
Zapata has made trouble in 
Mexico ever since the Madero 
revolution succeeded. Chief of 
one of the many bands which 
shouted “Viva Madero!” as a 
convenient phrase to express 
their protest against the Dia: 
government, however little they 
may have known of Madero 
himself, he has kept on the 
warpath ever since. The Za- 
patistas were supposed once to 
have agreed to accept a cer- 
tain sum for the price of lay 
ing down their arms, but they 
merely turned in a few of 
them and were soon at it again. They said on their 
side, with some reason, that they did not trust the 
Federal authorities. In the capital Zapata is spoken of 
as a bandit, brigand, the “Bloody Attila of the South.” 
The author ef this article asserts that there is stronger 
motive than mere brigandage behind the Zapatista 
movement.—Epitor’s Note 


edge of the Mexican tableland and get a close look 
at the Zapatistas. As the train pulled out of the 
station, en route for Cuernavaca, I found that I was 
seated immediately behind the Governor of the very 
State of Morelos for which I was bound. This man 
was General Ambrosio Figeroa, an alert-looking and 
brave-faced Mexican, of apparently pure Iberian de- 
scent. As we climbed the great volcanic rampart that 
divides the States of Morelos and Mexico, I engaged 
the General in conversation and found that he was a 
very intelligent man, as well as possessed of a frank 
and charming manner. We swapped soldier yarns, and 
then | steered the talk around to the Zapatist’ revolu- 
tion. Here the General gave me an absolute surprise, 
for he said: “Emiliano Zapata is not the bloodthirsty 
bandit that the property-owning class affect to believe 
He is full of ideals and believes in himself, and his 
cause as strongly as Madero formerly believed in his 
The people of his State are with him to a man, and the 
suppression of Zapatism is a giant’s job.” 
“Why, General,” said I, surprised, “I thought you and 


I LEFT Mexico City to go down on the western 


he were bitter personal enemies. It is so reported in 
the city.” 

‘The report is correct,” said the General grimly. “I 
fight my enemies and do not lie about them. I leave 
that to the political scum of the city.” 

“What is the real reason that Zapata is in arms?” I 
now asked. ; 

“His reasons are mixed, like those of most men,” was 
the answer “Zapata wanted to become Governor of 
the State that he wrested from the Diaz crowd. When 
this was denied him, he became angered. Now, while 
his prime motive is defeated personal ambition, there 





s no doubt whatever. that the man really desires that 
the lands of the Indian Poblanos (village dwellers) be 
returned to them. The great land barons of this coun 
try are at heart the same predatory rich that you have 
in ur own, and their consciences are not overly worn 

use. Under the Spanish viceroys a Certain village 
would own, communally, all the lands within a league of 
he church doot These lands have fallen gradually 
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into the hands of the moneyed class, by rightful 
and proper purchase in some instances, through legal 
chicanery in others. : The unschooled Indians were often 
induced to sign legal documents on some pretext 
documents that they could not read or understand 
then were later told that they had signed away their 
property rights. With a potentially brave people this 
can have but one outcome in the long run.” 

When we puffed into Tres Marias, on the summit, | 
saw the first physical fringe of the revolution. Two 
hundred of the Guerrero volunteers, who are nicknamed 
the “Colorados” (Reds), were lined up to do honor to 
the General, who was their commander-in-chief. As | 
saw their brilliant red shirts, I understood that they 
were not named from their red deeds, but because of 
their red shirts. The General explained to me that 
he had uniformed his men in this mannér to keep other 
bodies of soldiery frem shooting into them. “They are 
all pure Indians,” said he, “and at first the rurales and 
line soldiers used to take them for Zapatistas. After 
losing men this way, I gave them the red shirt—of 
which they are very proud.” 


Warned of Ambuscade 


A THE train pulled out for the long downhill run to 
Cuernavaca, some one ran out on the track behind 
us and shouted and gesticulated. 

“What is it, General?” I asked. 

“The Zapatistas are somewhere on the downhill line, 
between here and Cuernavaca,” he replied, “and as I have 
only four guards on the train, they may get after me.” 

This was serious news. If General Figeroa fell 
into their hands he would get short shrift. I myself 
was dressed in khaki, and if the train were held up in 
some deep cut of these terrible lava flows, | was more 
than certain to be mistaken for a “Government” and 
filled with lead. After pleasantly chewing on this cud 
for a few minutes, I asked the General if he had a spare 
rifle and an extra belt of cartridges. 

He grinned appreciatively and passed over the mili- 
tary flute and a few notes—I guess the belt held not less 
than fifty shining Mauser cartridges. After | got hold 
of the rifle I felt better 


The travel in our coach was very | 


ight, only eleven 
persons in the car. Cars bound for Mexico City 
would be jammed full of anxious haciendados and their 
families—fleeing from the wrath to come. With us 
were two German-looking young ladies, a diminutive and 
oiled darling of a Mexican dude, a nativé newspaper 
correspondent, the General’s aid, the General, myself, 
and the four soldiers. 

\bout this time he-of-the-oiled-locks was the most 
important figure on the scene, and was really doing 


] 


himself proud. He preened his fine feathers, cooed and 
; 


strutted. But when we seven potential fighters opened 
the car windows and began building bullet-stopping bar 
ricades out of the cushions of the car seats, Adonis im 
. ~ - 
mediately had a serious change of face 
“What was the trouble—were we to be attacked?” hi 
asked. The General said dryly that it was very likely 


At this brutal speech, poor Adonis went all white, then 


remembering that the ladies would think ill of his 
courage if he showed any diminution of gallantry, he 
rallied and offered valiantly to protect them. The more 
humorous-eyed of the young ladies forgot her alarm at 
the ludicrous appearance of the strutting little midget 
ind broke into laughter 


I was grateful to her for that laugh. It was just 
what I needed; for I had been a bit nervous myself. 
The four soldiers were stolidly impassive, and were 
evidently picked men. The General positively shone 
just as I have seen our own Franklin Bell shine when 
on the field and under a heavy fire 


A Cool-Headed American Conductor 


HE American conductor on our train was just what 
the doctor ordered. He pushed his train down the 
hill ahead of time and told his engineer to keep his 
whistle quiet. He got into the little station on the 
half-way turn of the hill twelve minutes ahead of time, 
and | am positive because of this good headwork: we 
escaped actual attack. The train slid rapidly down the 
long hill with but little noise, shot out around the sharp 
curve near the station, and was gone before the sur- 
prised enemy had a chance to collect their wits. The 
Zapatistas had counted on the train stopping, as usual, 
on schedule time. They were so dumfounded at a train 
that wouldn’t whistle that they did not fire a shot at 
us, and we skidded around the next curve, and out of 
sight. I remember wondering if the engineer would 
be able to hold his train on that grade and at that pace 
but he did it. As we slowed up, some two thousand 
yards farther down, one of the Zapatistas took a pot- 
shot at us. They are not good marksmen as a rule, 
even under the most fayorable circumstances; so the 
fellow probably hit the State of Morelos in a safe place 
some half mile behind us. 
When the conductor had been offered a coloneley in 
the Rurales, and all the seats put back in their right 
places, we became normal once more. The General told 


me that he was going to* resign his governorship at 
once, so that he could take the field against Salgado 
Jesus Salgado is a colonel of volunteers, who first rose 
in arms to aid the cause of Madero against General 
Porfirio Diaz. He was an impartial man evidently, for 
he then rose against Madero and “pronounced” in favor 
of Zapata. This time he was captured, foot, horse, and 
dragoons, by General Figeroa himself, who pardoned 
him and lis men and restored them to their first status 
as bona fide Maderists. But later, while in garrison at 
Taxco, Salgado again deserted and took up battle for 
Zapata. As the General had stood sponsor for Sal- 
gado, guaranteeing his future good conduct to Madero, 
he was naturally very angry at the defection and 
treachery He assured me that he would rest neither 
day nor night until he had Salgado facing a firing squad 
behind some village church 

The General left us at Cuernavaca, and somewhat 
later I alighted at Puente de Ixtla. 


Into Zapata’s Country 
| — I hired two saddle horses and a mozo (man- 
servant) who thoroughly knew the country, and 
took to the brush. 1 exchanged my-khaki for the native 


garb, bought some condensed beef and a few packets of 





soda crackers, and struck out the hills, in spite of 
the headshaking of the local at yrities 

Morelos and Guerrero lie southwest from the City of 
Mexico. They are extremely mountainous States, where 
mountain ranges an ddeep and fertile valleys alternate 
in pe rpetual succession Everywhere ne sees extinct 
voleanic craters, that in ages pas ymmited forth over 
he ind untold hi ns t tons dar} sa avas 
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™, OR the first time “Sumurun” has given to 
the American public the opportunity to see 
the work of the most brilliant of the Ger- 
man inanagers, and as the Germans lead 
the world in the drama to-day it is natural that Rein 
hardt has created a sensation in New York, as he 
doubtless wili in the other towns to which “Sumu 
run” is going. The actors in his troupe individually 
are able to convey by face and gesture what our 
actors could not possibly convey; the stage man- 
agement makes every act and motion and posi 
tion of every member of the company help the 
total effect, whereas a good part of the American 
acting consists in one player undoing the effect 
of another; and the use of scenery is such as 
might appeal to Whistler, or Manet, or Degas, 
with its extraordinarily subtle harmony and its 
elimination of everything needless in order to 
strengthen the effect of what is essential. The 
Daly-Irving-Belasco conception of scenery as an 
elaborate reproduction of every possible detail is 
still dominant in this country and in England, 
but it may be predicted that Reinhardt’s use of 
imaginative simplicity as a background for im 
aginative effects is not likely to fall on entirely 
barren soil. Our people, to do them justice, are 
eager to have more intelligence and more taste 
shown in acting, in stage management, in the s¢ 
lection of plays and in producing. It is natural 
perhaps, that what stands out most in the recep 
tion of “Sumurun” by the public is the able and 
fascinating work of the leading actress. Mme 
Konstantin is a thoroughly trained and admirably 
equipped artist, with all the German thoroughness 
ind certainty, but the fact that she happens to 
have beauty and a fascinating personality, of 
course, makes it much easier for her to succeed 
vith American taste rhere is, properly speak 
ing, no star in “Sumurun.” If there were th 
esult would be much inferior, but, although every 
actor is controlled and guided to a central effect, 
there is no doubt that Mme. Konstantin has 
oused much more interest than any one else in 


the cast. Fortunately this result is unobjection 





able, since her superior advantages in beauty and 
personality are accompanied by such perfect tech 


nical work throughout. To give a complete idea 
1f her range of gesture, attitude, and facial expres 
mn would require more pages of this paper than 
in devote to even so entertaining a purpose 
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‘**Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded . . 





‘that I have been carrying a—a glass bead about 
for five months under the impression that it was the Harvest Moon?” 

















Being an Account, from the Hand of an Eminent Scientific Gentleman Lately Deceased, of Certain Circumstances 
Relating to the Harvest Moon—Together with an Editorial Note by Justus Miles Forman 


E_tm House, WeEstrorpD, CONN., 
September 21, 1011. 


Justus Mites Forman, Eso., 
Care Co.uier’s, New York City. 
EAR SIR—A friend more accustomed than I 
to perusing the lighter forms of literature drew 
my attention, some time since, to a series of 
articles published in CoLLier’s and signed by your- 
self, which ] 
(with apologies) somewhat garbled versions of tales 
long familiar to me by word of mouth during my years 
of ethnological investigation among the island groups 
of the South Pacific Ocean. The preposterous body of 
legend gathered about that famous pearl known as the 
Harvest Moon forms, as doubtless you are aware, the 
greater part of the stock in trade of every copra hunter 
and beach comber of that part of the world 
With these childish and rubbishy yarns I have, as 
you may well imagine, little 
but it so happens that very recently 
month indeed—and far from the usual field of the Har- 
vest Moon legend, there has come under my observa 


at once recognized as refurbished and 


interest and less patience, 
within the past 


tion a “case” (if I may so phrase it) which presents 
very peculiar features, which has interested me and 
which you may like to include in your collection 

It gives me, indeed, a kind of mischievous pleasure 
to make this contribution to the Harvest Moon’s adven- 
tures because of my impatience with the voracious appe- 
tite displayed by most people toward what is termed 
“the supernatural.” The Harvest Moon has, through 
out its career, been popularly credited with s 
qualities. I have, on many occasion: 
out to credulous and medieval-minded folk the fact that 
the extraordinary money value of the gem, and this 


1 


alone was sufficient to have made it 


ipernatural 
atte mpted to point 


history a stormy 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


and bloodstained one. I have never convinced anybody, 
but that was to be expected. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties science has to contend with is the fact that nine 
men out of ten would rather believe in ghosts than dis- 
prove them by using their intelligences. 

Now I am able to present in support of my contention 
a concrete example of what tradition and credulity can 
accomplish in a mind as normal and sane and little 
given to hysteria as that of the average well-educated 
man. Hence the mischievous pleasure to which I have 
above alluded. 

A few days from the time of my return to my native 
village, Westford, after an absence of nearly twenty 
years, | walked, smoking my pipe, through a certain 
country lane. It was mid-morning, both warm and cool, 
and there were fresh, pleasant smells and the cheeping 
of birds, and a dog barked far away, and a boy sang 
at his work somewhere out of sight, and the distant 
hills were mottled with cloud shadows 

It was all very different, indeed, from the fierce blue 
seas and yellow sands and green palms of that part of 
the world where my investigations had so long detained 
me, and I remember thinking how much pleasanter it 
was and more soothing and more peaceful. It was good 
to be at home again, and I sighed with deep comfort, 
and puffed at my pipe, and said to myself, 
ner of one who makes a promise, that it should be long 
indeed before I again left these quiet, grateful scenes 


in the man- 


and sounds and smells 

| CAME presently to a barred gate across the lane and 
a pleasing young person in a brief white skirt and a 

broad white hat who sat upon it with her back toward 

me \ short distance away 

t] 


a muddy fox terrier sat on 
down and his back 
Neither of these two was aware of my 


her head 


e ground with his ears turned 
toward the lady 


approach until I spoke, then the lady turned 


to look at me (but not the fox terrier, who kept his ears 
down), and I perceived that she had hair the color of a 
bay horse and eyes the color of brown sherry, but no 
freckles. I perceived also that a somewhat large area 
of the front of her white skirt was wet. I said: 

“May a harmless elderly gentleman inquire if the lane 
beyond this gate is forbidden to trespassers ?” 


AY the lady laughed at me and said: 

“It is. Moreover, there are wild beasts infesting it, 
who roll in the mud and then jump on your pretty white 
skirt, under pretext of showing their affection for you, 
so that you have to go to the brook to wash it off and 
sit in the sun until you’re dry.” 

“That lane is no place for me,” said I, shaking my 
head. “I thank you many times for your warning. Per- 
haps you would allow me to stand here a few moments 
instead while you are drying. Perhaps you would even 
allow me to introduce myself—unless, indeed, we have 
already met, for, as I look further upon you, your face 
is strangely It is possible that I knew you 
when I lived in Westford twenty years ago?” 

The lady laughed once more, not unbecomingly, and 
said: 


familiar. 


“Twenty years ago, kind stranger, I had not yet seen 
the world. Perhaps you are thinking of a previous life.” 
“Perhaps I am,” said I. “Now that I reflect, I think 
the period I have in some three thousand 
an island called Scheria, and 
much the 


mind was 
years back and the place 


you were, if I may mention it, engaged in 
same occupation.” 
The young person with bay hair wrinkled her nose in 


thought, but presently said 
“Oh, yes, 
I remember perfectly 


icaa, the youthful laundress. 
But I have changed my name for 
nd they call me, nowadays, Anne Bride, 
I think it was she 


a? 
indeed! Naus 


a shorter one, a 
and my mother was Anne Wickham 














you knew twenty years ago. You've 
changed your name, too, haven’t you? 
I think you must be Mr. Peter Har- 
vard and you know all about several 
millions of brown gentlemen who live 
on page 79 of my school geography. 
My mother has very often talked to 
me about you when we’ve read your 
name in the newspapers or the reviews, 
and Tommy Allen has told me how 
you taught him to ride and shoot al- 
most before he could walk. I’ve known 
you so long and so well, Mr. Harvard, 
that I think I might perhaps be al- 
lowed to call you ‘Mr. Peter’ because 
I like the name.” 

“My very dear child,” said I. “You 
shall call me anything in the world 
that you like if you are Anne Wick- 
ham’s daughter, and I think I have 
known you long enough and _ well 
enough to kiss you on both cheeks.” 
Which I at once did with great warmth 
and satisfaction. 

Now far back in the dawn of the 
world, when I was possessed of hu- 
man emotions like other people, I had 
loved Anne Wickham, but lost her to 
another—a commonplace fellow. I had 
a friend, too, young Tommy Allen’s 
father, now long dead, and it was true that I had taught 
the boy to ride and shoot almost before he could toddle. 
I felt as though ghosts with sweet, old-fashioned faces 
were reaching out their hands to me from a forgotten 
world, and I had to remind myself that I do not be- 
lieve in ghosts. 


NNE BRIDE—one time Nausicaa, the youthful laun- 
dress—walked back to the village with me (Mr. 
O’Houlihan, the Irish terrier, accompanied us—but a 
little apart and with averted eyes), and we talked about 
her mother, now, I learned, a widow, and about young 
Tommy Allen. I thought I detected in the maiden some 
self-consciousness over this latter character, and I bore 
down upon him a little to see what would come to light. 
She was by nature a frank lady and, I fancy, had long 
wanted a sympathetic ear. She squeezed my arm be- 
tween her hands and leaned against it as we walked. 
She said: “I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Peter, that 
I’m not very happy. I thought—you see, he used to look 
and say things that made me think—oh, weil, I dare say 
I was a fool! But it was true. I know it was true. 
Women always know about that kind of thing. He did 
care once. I know he cared. And, oh, Mr. Peter, so did 
I—so much! So much! I was only waiting for him 
to speak. Then he and his father both got ill with 
typhoid. His father died, and poor Tommy was very, 
very bad for a long time, so that as soon as he could 
stir they sent him away for a sea voyage to get his 
strength back. He went to your part of the world—did 
you know?—the South Pacific Islands, and was there 
for five or six months. Then last spring he came back 
—and he was quite changed. Something had happened— 
I don’t know what. He’s very sweet to me now when- 
ever we meet, but it’s a different kind of sweetness. I 
can’t explain. Everybody has noticed the change in 
him—it isn’t just toward me. He used to be so gay 
and witty and fond of fun. Now he goes about looking 
like a ghost, and I haven’t heard him laugh for months. 
It breaks my heart to see him like that. It would break 
yours too, Mr. Peter.” 

I said: “Bless me, child, I haven’t any heart! I’m a 
celebrated ethnologist, not a man. But I’m as sorry as 
sorry can be to hear all this about Tommy Allen. I 
must have the boy for dinner and make him talk. Per- 
haps I can get out of him what the trouble is. I prom- 
ise you I'll try.” 

That seemed to please her, for she squeezed my arm 
once more in the most grateful fashion and said I was 
a “dear Mr. Peter,” and refused to believe I hadn’t any 
heart. We came to her gate in the leafy village street, 
and she pressed me to enter, saying that her mother 
would be delighted to see me. I hesitated, but, in the 
end, declined. I should, of course, have to meet Anne 
Wickham later on, if I was to remain in Westford, but 
I felt myself to be, on this day, in a softened and remi- 
niscent mood. It wouldn’t do, I said, to go meeting old 
loves in that mood. My life was settled and determined, 
my mind at peace. 

“Let them be!” said I to myself. 


§ BAD been, however, much interested to learn of 
young Tommy Allen’s sojourn in the South Pacific. 
The boy might have let me know! Though not in that 
part of the world at the time, I could at least have 
provided him with information and useful letters. I 
dispatched a note, asking him to dine with me on this 
very day, and he accepted and came. 

He was so astonishingly like his father, the friend I 
had loved and quarreled with and lost long since, that 
he gave me quite a shock. Ghosts again, reaching out 
their hands across the abyss of time. 

He was a pleasant boy, with gentler manners than his 





““May a harmless elderly gentleman inquire if the lane beyond 
this gate is forbidden to trespassers?” 





father had had, very intelligent, I thought, and with a 
flattering air of deference to my years and wisdom. He 
hadn’t forgotten those early lessons in the manly ac- 
complishments and asked if he might still call me Uncle 
Peter. I said: “Good Lord! yes. I should think so!” 
And wondered for a moment how it would seem if my 
life had so been ordered that some fine, handsome lad 
like this might call me “father” instead of “Uncle Peter.” 

Only for a moment, though. Heaven knows I have 
concerns enough to occupy me without the responsibil- 
ity for other lives added on! 

I found myself liking young Tommy. If one were to 
have a son— Well, “Uncle Peter” isn’t a bad name. I 
bore in mind Miss Nausicaa Anne’s words about him 
and watched for signs of what she had so deplored. He 
was a grave youth. No doubt about that. I observed 
that he seldom smiled, save in politeness, and never 
laughed. There was a settled melancholy upon him, an 
early Victorian, Sorrows-of-Werther look such as young 
men used to affect long, long ago to show how desper- 
ately they were saturated with Weltschmerz. But you 
don’t see that sort of thing nowadays. Thank God it 
has passed away! Besides, this melancholy of my young 
friend seemed to me to have a special character. If I 
were a fanciful man, which I am not, I should say that 
he had the look of one haunted or hunted—obsessed by 
some secret fear. 


E TALKED island talk for a time, and I found that 

he had not traveled very extensively or very far 
off the beaten road in the Pacific. I could have arranged 
for him a much more interesting itinerary, but I found 
he had been too shy to apply to me after so many years 
of absence. Then, to try him, I remarked that I had that 
morning made the acquaintance of a very handsome and 
charming maiden, and told him her name. Young 
Tommy flushed, looked away, and presently said that, 
while unaware of what good fortune might have come 
my way during the past twenty years, he felt sure no 
more precious boon had been vouchsafed me than the 
accident of this encounter. I said: 

“She spoke well of you, Tommy.” And to my great 
embarrassment the boy gave a kind of dry sob and 
cried out: 

“For God’s sake, Uncle Peter! Don’t talk to me of 
Anne Bride. I can’t bear it.” 

I dare say I might, with a little pressing, have had 
the whole thing out then and there, but I’m no med- 
dler. It is my instinct to let other people’s affairs alone. 
And, after all, these two were, in a sense, grown up. 
One might suppose them able to conduct their own lives 
without elderly interference. I lighted another cigar 
and changed the subject. 

We met rather frequently after this. Young Allen 
lunched or dined with me two or three times, and I, once 
or twice, with him. Also we took several long walks 
together. He had the type of mind that most pleases 
me. He asked for information and appeared to con- 
sider it well, then store it away in the proper pigeon- 
hole. He asked intelligently, too, and showed that he 
had read with some discretion. He pleased me so much 
that I once sounded him on the matter of an expedition 
[ proposed making, later on, into New Guinea, and said 
I should be glad to have him with me. He gave a little 
laugh, singularly devoid of mirth, and said: 

“Not on any earthly consideration, Uncle Peter! I 
should wreck you. I should smash you up. I should 
ruin the whole thing. I’m unlucky— But I thank you 
just the same.” 

Unlucky! I was very cross with him. I told him he 
talked like a vaporing woman, like a schoolgirl; and 
young Allen said yes, it sounded like that, but he knew 
what he was about. And he was so politely stubborn 


over it that I all but left him to finish 
his walk alone. I asked him when | 
had cooled a bit if he seriously be- 
lieved in such an outworn fetish as 
“bad luck,” and he said: 

“I didn’t, up to a few months ago, 
Now I do.” 

He had brought out a rook rifle that 
day to pot at troublesome birds. [| 
was a cheap,. old-fashioned weapon, 
made in Belgium or Germany, with 
the simplest of thumb levers to close 
the breech—such an arm as you see in 
roadside shooting galleries, only of 
greater caliber. Shortly after the 
above conversation the young idiot 
took a shot at a crow, missed, put in 
another cartridge, forgot to close the 
breech and received a tearing scratch 
across one cheek. He might as easily 
have lost an eye or, for that matter, 
his life. He lowered the rifle and 
laughed. 

“You see, Uncle Peter! I told you! 
was unlucky. Something like that hap- 
pens to me about twice a week.” 

“I see,” said I angrily, “a piece of 
imbecile carelessness. /’m not unlucky, 
but if I should try to fire a rifle with 
the breech open I should get all my 
teeth knocked through the back of my head.” 

“Ah,” said my young friend in the tone of one who 
has the best of an argument, “but you wouldn’t forget 
to close the breech—and neither should I have forgotten 
it, a year ago.” 

What can you say to such talk as that? 


H® WAS obsessed by this ridiculous idea that misfor- 
tune followed him. He was determined to make a 
tragedy of it. I chanced to overhear, a day or two later, 
some words of a conversation between him and Anne 
Bride. I had been asleep in a field with my head against 
the sloping side of a sunny rock, and awoke to the sound 
of voices which I at once recognized. I should have 
made my escape if possible. I should at least have made 
my presence known, but the voices were so very serious 
that I knew I should be the cause of great embarrass- 
ment if I did either of these two things, and so re- 
mained where I was, hoping that the two young people 
on the other side of the tall rock would go away without 
discovering me, which happily they, after a time, did. 

I have the impression that Allen was speaking when 
I first awoke, but if so his words failed to reach my 
consciousness. I heard Anne Bride say: 

“Tommy, I rather think I shall go away for a bit. 
The Varings want me to go to Rome with them for the 
autumn and winter. They spoke of it last week, and I 
said: ‘Why not?’” 

A traditional play, as you see, and lacking perhaps 
in originality. But the old moves are often the best. 
Tommy took the bait like a starved fish in the spring- 
time. I could fairly hear him turn pale and look 
stricken to the heart. He said in a scared voice: 

“Anne! Great heavens! The autumn and winter? 
Six months? D’you really mean it? What in the world 
is to become of me?” 

“You?” asked Anne Bride. “Why, what good am I to 
you, nowadays, Tommy?” She seems to have frightened 
him off his guard, for he burst out into the most impas- 
sioned and at the same time flowery description of just 
what good she was to him. I gathered that she was 
meat and drink, air and water, sunshine and shade, all 
things good and beautiful and true. She couldn’t, in 
short, have been more, not if she’d tried ever so. I 
mustn’t poke fun at my young friend’s love-making, 
though. It was a fine speech, and as honest and sin- 
cere as the boy himself. But when he had finished (and 
in my mind’s eye I could see Anne Bride, all softened 
and tender and tremulous, waiting for what was to fol- 
low) he gave a kind of smothered groan, as if he had 
clapped his hands over his face, and cried out: 

“No! no! I don’t mean that. That’s not true, Anne. 
I’ve no right to say that to you—nor to anyone. I’m 
a filthy blackguard to say it. It’s a lie, Anne. It’s alie.” 


7—> THIS extraordinary and seemingly insane speech 
Anne Bride said quietly: 

“No, it isn’t, Tommy dear. It’s the sober truth, and, 
thank Heaven, I’ve made you say it at last! Now! 
know that you care, and_I can be happy again. Of 
course, I don’t know what dreadful thing it is that has 
happened to make you so sad and depressed and bitter. 
Perhaps I never shall know. Perhaps it will have to 
be between us always. But I can bear even that if only 
I know that you care.” 

He said: “Anne! Anne!” in a heartbroken tone, and 
Anne Bride strove to comfort him in that magical way 
women have at such crises. I remember she said that 
it might be the cloud hanging over him would pass in 
time, and I remember young Allen repliéd very bitterly: 

“Never, Anne! Never! I’m done for. You'd best 
go away and forget me if you can.” 

There was more brave and comforting talk from that 

( Continued on page 29) 
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“He onlee say he weesch a theeng call 
play — where may one buy play ?”’ 
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By LUCILLE BALDWIN VAN SLYKE 


WINE-YEAR-OLD Najeeb Baddour sat in the 
gutter scowling. All about him the polyglot 
babble of youthful Dix Street at play rose joy- 
ously, but Najeeb sat and sulked. He was the most 
foreign of all the children of many races who frol- 
icked together; every month of his stay in his adopted 
land ef Brooklyn made him even more shy and alien 
than he had been in the days when he had first come 
to live in Dix Street. At least those first days had 


= 


“Chate!”’ screamed Tommy menacingly. ‘Come 
on, youse Scotchy!”’ 





ILLUSTRATED BY AUGUST SPAENKUCH 


the charm of adventure. He had fought with and con- 
qured a compatriot who had mocked him; he had ac- 
quired his beloved pet, a hoary, gaudy parrot, once the 
property of a lace merchant who had cheated his 
mother; even the terror of entrance into-a. strange 
place called “Poobleeck Number Twendy-eight” had 
had the fascination of novelty—but all these exploits 
had become faint echoes of his past; the present was 
dull and hideous. 


IS mother, who was gossiping with her neighbor, 
Umn Antar, shook her head despairingly. 

“Thees land he hates,” she sighed in faltering Eng- 
lish; “thees land eet makes heem seeck for Syreeah— 
an’ when thad I ask heem whad may I buy for heem’”— 
her voice dropped plaintively—“he onlee say he weesch 
a theeng call play—where may one buy play?” 

Umn Antar’s little daughter Nazileh, who was dan- 
gling her pretty beads before her baby brother, dropped 
the trinket and crept to Umn Najeeb’s knee. 

“One can nod buy play,” she said, lifting her dusky 
eyes to the tear-threatening eyes of the woman; “eet ees 
nod a theeng to buy—eet ees a theeng to do—sometimes 
thees Ameercans weel let me do—but sometimes’”—she 
sighed deeply—“they jus’ say: ‘Go ’way! Dago geurl!’ 
an’ weel nod let me be een their tag—or touch their 
ball.’ 

“Ees eet a ball?” asked Umn Najeeb, much relieved 
“Thad ees ver’ good—me, I haf breeng hees tabeh” (this 
is an olive wood toy with which Oriental children play 
a primitive sort of basket-ball, tossing it toward a low, 
fixed goal) “from Syreeah”—she rose quickly—“een my 
chest ees eet hid—I weel geet eet!” and she pattered 
away, almost smiling. 

Presently she was hurrying across the sidewalk to 
bend over her sulky little son. 

“Come into the courtyard, my pigeon,” she entreated 
in tender Arabic. “I have much fun for thee.” 

3ut the sullen child pushed her hand away petulantly. 

“Haf I nod learn you En’leesch, woman?” he snapped 
disrespectfully, his eyes narrowing wretchedly as he 
watched the merriment about him. “Eef you weel not 
speak eet, go away—TI hate fun!” He ended in blunt 
Arabic: “Bass baqua!” (Shut up.) 

HEN she had departed sorrowfully he sat and 

stared with envious eyes at Tommy O’Brien, the 
grocer’s son, who, hot and perspiring beneath his glori- 
ous spatter of freckles, was hopping madly on one foot 
over a chalky diagram upon the dirty flagging of the 
sidewalk. Sandy MacGowan, late of Aberdeen, had been 
showing his friends “Hop Scotch,” and Tommy, with 
his usual zeal, had mastered the intricacies until his 
skill far surpassed that of his offended teacher 

“Wull, ye cheated!” shrilled the angry Sandy 

Tommy promptly dropped his uplifted foot and, with 


widespread feet and doubled fists, assumed the pose of 
his beloved heroes of the sporting page. 

“Chate!” he screamed menacingly. “Come on, youse! 
Youse Scotchy! For dat lie I’ll do youse in two rounds !” 

They fought redoubtably, until Geraldine Schmidt, 
who adored Tommy, wailed a noisy warning: 

“Cheese it th’ cop! He comes th’ corner bei!” 

After which they sat down to compare bruises and 
indulge. in boasting dialogue of who should have been 
the conqueror had not fate intervened. Presently ’Vanny 
Luigi, the cobbler’s son, approached them to add his 
soft-voiced bluster to the argument. 

“Tommy—he knowa more da fight thana you—” he 
taunted, his brown eyes widening mischievously. “Da 
Scotch-a peop’ they have no Johna-da-Sulliva’—no Jacka- 
da-Johnson.” 

Najeeb crept closer. He tried to approach non- 
chalantly, but his little wooden kob-kobs clattered for- 
eignly on the paving and his blue abdyéh fluttered in the 
wind. 

Tommy rose manfully, hitched his suspenders with a 
braggart air, and searched in the depths of his pockets. 
He brought forth three half-smoked cigarettes and a 
lonely, grimy match. 

“Aw—fergit it!” he ordered tersely. “De smokes is 
on me—I’se de winner—” and he passed the “butts” with 
a friendly gesture to Sandy and Giovanni, the three of 
them sucking vigorously at the flare of the match. And 
while they puffed contentedly, Najeeb crept back to the 
other side of the street. 


E SCOWLED and scuffed at the curb miserably. 

Selim Cassettli, the compatriot he had once van- 
quished, passed him scornfully and joined the group on 
the opposite curbing. And while Najeeb watched to see 
the three pugilistic authorities snub Selim, as they had 
snubbed him, he saw Tommy kick out at Selim’s 
shins and good-humoredly trip him, whereat the four 
of them all laughed companionably and began shooting 
craps, their shrill voices rising in amicable argument 
the while. 

In Syria it had not been so: his sex had never shunned 
him. On the contrary, he had lorded it over a little 
clique, even as Tommy held sway over this varied com 
munity. Najeeb pondered, now sadly, now angrily, his 
heavy eyebrows scowling under his thickly curling hair 
and his swarthy skin glowing with accumulating rage. 

He was roused from his unhappy reverie by the meas 
ured accents of his school-teacher, who had stopped to 
touch his blue abdayéh. 

“Look up, my lad!” she commanded blandly, while 
she let her long forefinger trace his Oriental features. 
“You see, Eleanor,” she explained to the curious one be- 
side her, “it is easy enough to distinguish them from 
the Italian children. It is not only the odd cloak and 
shoes that this child happens to wear—it’s the skull 

* . . 
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Najeeb handled the fabric-covered ball cautiously 


structure—the coloring—why, there’s simply no mistak- 
ing the type—but they’re all of them going to make 
Americans—” she ended didactically as she patted 
Najeeb’s shoulders—“you’re going to be a little Ameri- 
can, aren’t you, dear?” 

And Najeeb, from the depths of his tortured soul, 
answered the only part of the monologue he had com- 
prehended. He shook her hand away and rose. 

“Ameerca!” he sneered, and spat upon the despised 
curbing. “Me, I ees nod Ameercan—I hate Ameerca— 
damn eet!” and strode away to hide himself behind the 
house. 

His mother, watching anxiously from her window 
above the courtyard, went down to him. 

“Najeeb, my heart of hearts!” she breathed in excited 
Arabic, “here is thy tabeh—I have fixed the goal on this 
wall—here is good sport—do tabeh!” 

His slender fingers closed mechanically over the old- 
world toy, but he shook his head. What was the fun of 
tabeh, what was the glory of skill, when there was none 
to exclaim over his prowess? At first he resolved very 
bitterly that he would never again send the little ball to 
its waiting goal. But presently, when his mother had 
crept away, the familiar feel in his curving fingers of 
the once loved toy made him throw it tentatively toward 
the goal. He smiled. His hand had not lost its cun- 
ning. From the doorway beside him came a delighted 
patter of hands. 

“Najeeb! Najeeb!” cried 
guttural tones. “’Ow thad ees nice!” She lifted her 
baby brother high. “Look, Antar! See thad Najeeb! 
Nod evaire haf you see a boy een thees land of Br’rook- 
lyn do tabeh!” 


Nazileh Sewaya’s sweet 


AJEEB lifted his head. He strutted a little as he 
walked to pick up the ball. 

“La, la! Eet ees a ceench for me,” he boasted glibly, 
and let his voice slip easily into Arabic. “Watch girl 
and baby while I throw—I can do this thing better than 
any boy in Beirut!” 

“Ah!” sighed Nazileh. “Ees eet nod nice een Bei- 
rut! There we may do shummaida”’ (blindman’s 
buff), “an’ khubby mukhzinak” (who has the pebble?), 
“but een thees land of Br’rooklyn—they haf nod nice 
theengs—” she ended scowlingly. “They ees onlee run 
or fight ver’ mooch!” 

“And I cannot fight after the manner of Americans,” 
he answered in mournful Arabic. “They only laugh at 
my manner of fighting—they despise me!” He brushed 
by the little girl rudely, irresistibly drawn back to his 
old seat of torture, the gutter. The little group across 
the street noted his return and set up a joyous chorus 
of taunts. 


“Nosheep sassed the teacher! Nosheep sassed the 


teacher!” They chanted it wickedly until the perse- 
cuted child fled back to his courtyard. 

“Hully gee! but he’s easy!” gossiped Tommy as he 
began hopping once more on the chalked spaces. “I 
goes me up to him one day an’ says: ‘Wan to Ole Cat?’ 
an’ he spits in me eye and says he’s no ole cat!” 

“Najeeb, he ees a mut,” agreed Selim Cassettli cheer- 
fully. “A beeg steeff.” 

“Aw—he knocked you out,” taunted Tommy; “even 
fightin’ your own fool way—he’s nix on regular ’Muri- 
can fightin’ or I’d meet him!” 

Selim changed the subject craftily. 

“He don’ know theengs leeke Ameercans,” he ad- 
mitted with adroit humility, “but he onlee talks weeth 
Nazileh Sewaya—he haf a ker-rush weeth Nazli.” 


OMMY’S eyes flashed dangerously. All his little 
following were aware of Tommy’s deep admira- 
tion for the dusky-eyed little daughter of the East. 

“Aw—Nuzli hain’t his skirt—’ snorted Tommy. “A 
peach like her hain’t fer emmygrants like him!” But 
his soul was troubled within him, and he forsook the joys 
of masculinity and sauntered toward the corner, slyly 
peeping about for any evidence of the truth of Selim’s 
insinuation, 

From the vantage point of the corner he looked 
alertly down the cross street toward the water front. 
Two blocks below he could see a gesticulating group 
of tow-headed youngsters clustered about the curbing. 
His eyes narrowed. 

“Hully gee!” he ejaculated. “What’s dem Scans 
chewin’ at?” and then suddenly he whirled about and 
called to his own. “Aw—kiddoes!” he shrilled, “de 
Scans—” 

Sandy ran first, ’Vanny and Selim at his heels, and 
Tommy’s own brother Johnny, lisping through the va 
cancy of two recently shed teeth. There followed also 
Dutchy Schmidt and Solly Mandelbaum 

“What's diddin’?” they shrieked, the light of battle 
in their alert eyes 

Tommy 
street. 


considered, staring squintingly down the 
A second later he let out a whoop of discovery 
“Dey’s gettin’ up a nine!” and immediately added with 
businesslike terseness : “Some of youse fellers cough up 
a bat—whiles I beats it home fer me ball—our team kin 
beat dem 
“What 
Tommy 
glance 


stolidly 
scornful 


team demanded 
stopped just 


Dutchy Schmidt 
long enough for one 
“De team youse don’t get no chance to get on if 
youse don’t chase youseself an’ dig up a bat, youse 
solid iv’ry Dutchy!” 

He was back with his ball, impatiently practicing the 


contortions he fondly believed necessary to the game 


long before any of his followers returned. Despair 
seized his impressionable soul as he gazed upon the mot- 
ley group. 

“Look at dem!” he muttered. “A bunch of emmy- 
grants! Aw’ I gotta learn ’em every single ting!” 


VERY spring he could recall he had valiantly tackled 

the same heartbreaking problem—how to organize a 
ball team that could defeat the stolid little Swedes in 
the block below. With their Scandinavian persistence 
and the solidarity given by the fact that their cast of 
players remained practically unchanged, thanks to their 
parents’ Teutonic love of fixed abode, they had always 
won. What chance had a block of many nations, whose 
nomadic residents moved in and out of their tene- 
ments with regular irregularity, against that redoubt- 
able phalanx? 

“Aw—look at dem!” reiterated the frantic Tommy, 
after a half-hour’s hopeless effort to tutor his stupid 
playmates. Save for an occasional gleam of intelli- 
gence from his own brother Johnny, who screamed 
madly for a position he designated as “foist,” none of 
them had the remotest idea what Tommy wanted them 
to do. His shrill voice, almost tearful with rage, lashed 
them until their shamefaced realization of their igno- 
rance loosed the floods of his scorn. He clutched a bat 
angrily and threatened them. 

“Ah, cats!” he groaned. “’Vanny, youse makes me 
sick! All’s youse has to do is t’row—an’ t’row quick! 
Don’t wait till de next innin’”—he returned, panting 
from a breathless illustration around the pavement dia- 
mond. “Aw—hully gee! hain’t dey nobody as kin pitch?” 
He ran his grimy hands excitedly through his bronze 
locks. “I means t’row de ball straight!” he explained 
ironically, his eyes blazing with wrath. 


HEY shuffled their feet unhappily. His ferocity 
frightened them. He thrust the ball into his five- 
year-old brother’s hands and cursed him manfully, but 
to no avail. His temperamental soul had worked itself 
into a frenzy of baffled disgust. 
“Aw, youse baby!” he scoffed. 
some size to youse!” 
Some giggling little girls on the sidewalk mimicked 
him. Peggy Conners, with hair as red as his own, let 
out a maddening taunt: 


“Why hain’t youse 


“Gotta ro-otten te-am— 
Dat hain’t no dre-eam. 
Tommy O’Brien’s 
Gotta rotten te-eam!” 


“If youse wasn’t skirts—” he threatened them. But 
suddenly he encountered Nazileh Sewaya’s widening, 
sloe-black eyes. His anger changed abruptly to humilia- 
tion. Unhappily ignorant that she could not in the 
least sense his inability to grapple with his incompetent 
“nine,” he felt miserably shamed before his lady’s eyes. 

“Aw, cats!” he groaned. “One of youse goils could 
t’row a ball better’n dis bunch!” 

Most of the little girls giggled tauntingly, but Nazi- 
leh, the darling stupid, did not even smile. 

“Me; I can nod t’row balls, Tommee-o6-breen, but 
me, I ees know a boy ’oo ees t’row balls the mos’ bes’ 
of any boy een Beirut”—her eyes flashed proudly—“the 
ver’ mos’ bes’—” 

Tommy eyed her sharply. 

“Ts dat straight?” he demanded. 

“He ees t’row ver’ straight—” she echoed. 

“On de level?” persisted Tommy. 

“T do nod know—lefel—” she faltered, timid at this 
new word, “but Najeeb—he can t’row—” 

“Aw—Nosheep!” sputtered Tommy, disgustedly. “Aw 
—cats !” 

“Nod cats~a ball—” corrected Nazileh, and hid her 
face when all the others shouted. 

It was their laughter that saved her. 
with defense. 

“Cut dat out!” he ordered. “Where’s 
Chase after him some of youse kids—” 

When they had dragged the bewildered little Oriental 
from his courtyard, still clutching his olive wood toy, 
Tommy glared at him with disdainful misgivings. 

“Can youse t’row ?” he demanded. 


Tommy bristled 


Nosheep? 


“Can youse pitch?” 
AZILEH let out a babble of breathless Arabic at 
her amazed protégé. The queer little lad nodded 

comprehendingly; he even let a crafty smile curve his 

thick lips. 

“Me, I ees t’row the ver’ bes’ any boy een Beirut,” 
he boasted in careful “Ameercan-En’leesch. “Look ad 
me, Tommee-o6-breen—” 

He lifted his arm, he poised his lithe body, and his 
dusky eyes narrowed. Suddenly the little ball shot out 
in a perfect curve toward the imaginary goal. 

“Hully gee!” gasped Tommy, his Celtic soul fairly 
palpitating with joy. “Here, kiddo, do it wid dis!” 
He thrust his own leather-covered sphere into the dusky 
fingers. “Wait till I says ‘T’row!’” he panted, racing 
madly across the street to snatch a battered old mit 
from Johnny. He stretched out his hands eagerly. 
“Now den, Nosheep! Hit dat!” 

Najeeb handled the fabric-covered ball cautiously: it 
was very strange after the smooth hardness of his own 

Concluded on page 33 
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WHEN Mayor Lew Shank of Indianapolis at- 
/ tempts to circumvent the middleman, no 
one watches the experiment with closer 
attention than the humorists. But there is a sense in 
which Mayor Shank’s campaign is a token of things 
more important than most of the news that daily papers 
select to run on their front pages, as an armada boom- 
ing a salute to the President, or the death of a great 
editor, or the threats of fashion makers to visit frilled 
trousers on American dandies and hoop skirts on the 
belles. The half-perceived fact is that in less than a 
decade the administration of our cities has changed 
from an attitude of stepfather to the attitude of god- 
father. 

Transformations are made from the old viewpoint 
to the new in a few months or even after only a 
week or two of discussion, for the atmosphere is elec- 
That important something*in- 
the-air which stimulated the Mayor of Indianapolis is 
the thing which allows changes to be made rapidly. 

In my own city nearly every piece of machinery in 
the municipality that is used to deal with the unfortu- 
nate and the poor has been remodeled or exchanged for 
new within less than three years. Without deserving or 
asking for any credit for originality, we have installed a 
Godfather System for the unfortunate as thoroughly 
modern as any in the land. Any other large city can 
duplicate some part or parts of it; every section of the 
country has contributed an idea. Kansas City has be- 
come important simply as a sort of field construction 
shop where the parts are pieced together and all set in 
motion at once. Because it has borrowed features from 
everywhere, Kansas City represents the whole move- 
ment. New York, for example, gives the idea of a free 
legal aid bureau from a beginning made a quarter of 
a century ago by Carl Schurz; Cleveland furnishes the 
model for a municipal farm for workhouse prisoners; 
Denver contributes the juvenile court. 


The Push Button Beginning of Reform 


S LIKE as not your own favorite among the cities 
was doing as little godfathering a few years ago as 
this city was. You had a humane officer, an emergency 
surgeon, a police matron, a court bailiff, who gloried in 
a reputation for remembering prisoners by their faces. 
The godfather movement manifested itself in the police 
force in the person of a lone traffic patrolman, who was 
commissioned to see that women shoppers in Petticoat 
Lane did not get run down by street cars and drays. A 
very few years ago the community did not protest when 
children were tried in the same court with grown crimi 
nals; and all police-court cases were treated the same 
way—no discrimination except where the judge had 
political interests. Very literally, no one was in the 
workhouse unless he was financially and _ politically 
poor; and no one got a pardon unless he produced polit- 
ical pull or money Remember, too, how the pawn 
sharks thrived? That parks used to be for adornment, 
not for use? And that the way of cleaning up a town 
was by a haul of the police dragnet, which dropped the 
idle thief and the honest but jobless workman into the 
same holdover ? 
It seems a long time ago, but count up the months and 
you are likely to be surprised. It was so short a time 
back as the late autumn of 1908 when a mayor, tired 





Walsh went to Boston to investigate 
J 








We used to have one lonely crossing patrolman 


and exasperated, inaugurated the modern system in 
Kansas City without knowing he was doing so. He 
reached across his desk and jammed a pudgy finger 
against the push button of a buzzer. 

“Go downstairs and tell the chief of police to detail 
me a sergeant,” he ordered when his secretary appeared. 
“T’ve done nothing, absolutely nothing all day long but 
listen to persons who want to get somebody out of the 
workhouse. I’m sick of it. Hereafter a police ser- 
geant’s going to look after that end of things. It’s no 
work for the mayor of a city anyhow.” 

Thereupon his Honor sank back in his chair with a 
relieved sigh and hghted a cigar. To place such power 
in the hands of the Police Department undoubtedly 
would have worked everlasting harm to the city. But 
the head of the Jewish Educational Institute, Jacob 
Billikopf, heard of the plan almost as soon as the news- 
papers, and before a heavy-footed, heavier-minded ser- 
geant could be appointed, Billikopf was consulting with 
rank P. Walsh, an attorney, who, after listening to a 
description of the Boston system of pardons and paroles, 
promptly packed his grip and went East to investigate. 
The mayor was persuaded to delay. 


From Workhouse to Farm 


BY THE first of 1909 Kansas City was in possession 
of an ordinance creating a Board of Pardons and 
Paroles, which later became a Board of Public Welfare, 
nonpartisan and efficient—William Volker, a rich manu 
facturer; Mrs. Kate Pierson, an experienced social 
worker; L. A. Halbert, a social settlement superin- 
tendent; Jacob Billikopf, and the attorney 

There was nothing formidable or complex about the 
idea. The board was simply a commission form of gov- 
ernment for the affairs of the unfortunate. Its meth- 
ods were direct and simple 

The first move was characteristic. Some of the work 
house prisoners were given a chance to get them- 
selves into better physical and mental health. by working 
on a farm. The only novel feature of the plan was that 
the crops about which there was the most concern were 











Sam’s second eldest took the business 


the farmers themselves. Ten miles southeast of Kan- 
sas City the board bought 135 acres of land, rugged 
and unimproved. A start was made in a small way, by 
a foreman and seven men. ‘They dragged the roads, 
cleared away underbrush, and built shelter for the hun- 
dreds who were to follow. When the farm proved to be 
a success, more and more men were sent there, until 
finally there was no more need for the 
workhouse. 

Like institutions of the sort elsewhere, the Kansas 
City workhouse was a relic of medieval times not fit 
for modern inspection. In respect to sanitation and 
morals, it may have been worse than the average; and 
some of the features of its maladministration were glar- 
The board got the mayor’s permission to 


“Castle” as a 


ingly absurd. 
inspect. 

It was learned that “Riley the Rat,” pickpocket, va- 
grant, and “general utility” thief, had walked into the 
workhouse a prisoner and nonchalantly walked out 
again. Records soon were found to show that men 
escaped in droves, by day and by night. Patrick 
©’Hearn, the superintendent, was the brother of one of 
the powerful ward bosses who had helped elect the 
mayor, but the mayor was so taunted and harassed by 
the newspapers that there was nothing to do but let the 
board keep on investigating. 


Farewell Dinner before Escape 


Y\TORMY days followed. Hammering away for every 
7 bit of evidence, Frank Walsh showed that escapes 
were easy to those who “knew the ropes”; that a farewell 
dinner had been given to one prisoner the night before 
he was to walk away; that as an example of sanitary 
regulations the workhouse physician fed prisoners medi- 
cine—fifty in succession—out of the same spoon; that 
whisky, gambling paraphernalia, and drugs, by some 
strange process, filtered through the Castle’s stone 
walls; that men upon whom the official anger fell were 
confined in a dungeon without air, light, sanitation, or 
space enough to lie down on the floor and sleep. A 
touch of humor was added by an anecdote about 
a prison favorite who was made assistant engineer 
When he sauntered away one morning he took the key 
along, and a locksmith was required before the city’s 
duly appointed ones could get into their own boiler 
rooms. 

O’Hearn and the guards lost their jobs, ana the board 
was given control of the workhouse 

Kansas City had begun giving proper attention to 
unfortunate children a little before this time. It had 
tried and approved the Denver juvenile court sys 
tem and had built a children’s detention home. Already 
plans were being considered for the now completed 
boys’ country home, boys’ city hotel, and the hotel for 
girls. But it was with the establishment of “The Farm 
of Hope” and the house cleaning at the workhouse 
that efficient godfathering for unfortunate grown-ups 
began. 

Winter came, and with it hunger because of lack of 
employment. Men marched to the City Hall and de 
manded that something be done for them. It was then 
that the Board of Pardons and Paroles became the 
Board of Public Welfare, with the wider range of pos- 
sibilities for doing good, and with Jacob Billikopf and 


Frank Walsh as additional members \s there was no 

















The Welfare loan office hit the pawn sharks 
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Farm life instead of the city workhouse 


municipal lodging house, the board made arrangements 
with the Helping Hand Institute, a private organization, 
to give men food and shelter and charge the account to 
the city. Possibilities for employment were so scarce 
that the board established a municipal rock quarry, 
where, by breaking stone for the park board (or for 
disposal later to contractors), a workman might earn a 
living until something better was offered. lor weeks 
at a time, through zero weather, the city furnished shel 
tered work for almost three hundred 
men, at a loss of $1,000 and a saving 
of $15,000. An impossible computa- 
tion? Not at all—$17,000 was paid in 
wages to men who otherwise would 
have been supported by charity assess 
ments; $16,000 worth of stone was 
sold. 

There were almost forty charity or- 
Insufficient 
allowed a 


ganizations in the city. 
cooperation among them 
few of the more canny recipients of 
charity to receive pensions and sup- 
plies from several sources. There 
were further insinuations that a few 
of the charities themselves were not 
above investigation 
Card Index for Tramps 
HE Board of Public Welfare set- 
tled all discussion by hiring a 
charity expert from the Russell Sage 
Foundation to inspect the system as 
carefully as a bank examiner. The 
board followed his recommendations, 
and, after a few weeks’ work and the 
installation of a card-index system, 
straightened out the tangles of years 
and drove the fakers out of business 
The police dragnet system of clean- 
ing the town of tramps was discarded forever by ap- 
pointing some nonuniformed policemen to spend their 
whole time sifting the vagrants from the workmen. 
Again the card index—though somewhat 
first—proved its worth 
in police court, careful records, instead of a judge’s in 
tuition, determine whether he shall be fined. 
The police court was cleaned of shyster lawyers when 
a judge lost patience with them one morning. The 
Board of Public Welfare liked the idea so well that it 
was given an extension to as much of the city as could 


scorned at 
When a vagrant appears now 


be reached by publicity. Kansas City, Missouri, adver 
tised that it would furnish lawyers for the poor—no 
charge to those who could not afford to pay. The shy 
locking installment houses suddenly began to becom« 
softer-hearted, the police court lawyers went out of 
business after a few last gasps of profanity, and the 
loan sharks began to find time to stop on the street 
corners on their way to and from dinner to listen to 
what the Anarchists were saying, for the city, they felt, 
surely was going to the devil! 


Starving the Pawnbrokers 


A! THAT time pawnbrokers were increasing to such 
an extent that Kansas City, Missouri, ranked fourth 


t 1 





in the country in the number of its pawnshops. The wave 
now is ebbing back faster tha 





n it formerly was flov 








in; and Kansas City n nger “enjoys” any particular 
distinction in this regard The Welfare Loan Agen 
shares with the Legal Aid Bureau the credit for the 
change 

The lo n wwency does nothing foolis T 
mental; it ch per cent interest ionth o 
its money lent on collateral security That .mavy sound 
like a high rate of I pe ce ear But 
the pawnbrokers were ng as high as 120 per ce 
the loan sharks 250 per cent The agency has lent $<zo 
000 IT six mor tl \\ at €al the ) ns irk 

d their } Ss eas ‘ 

In fighting tl enemy of high interest, expenses 


S F Oo R F E B R U 


the name of charity are forestalled in another way. 
Take the instance of Sam Levin, huckster, with a 
wife and nine children, only one of whom was of 
working age. Levin was killed in a collision while try- 
ing to cross a car track. After the funeral expenses 
were paid, nothing remained in the family treasury. 
The horse was so maimed that it had to be shot. A 
wagon, with broken and twisted shafts, comprised the 
estate. This was an instance in which old-fashioned 
charity would have come to the rescue with a weekly 
pension, expensive to the city and costing the recipient 
dearly in self-respect 


Not Charity but Business 


HE widow appealed to Mr. Billikopf, who, instead 

of giving her money, wrote an order on the Loan 
\gency and guaranteed it with the funds of the Jewish 
Charities. 

That afternoon Mrs. Levin left the little office in 
the Waterworks Building with $75 in her purse and a 
new chance at life instead of the dull and staring out- 
look she had had an hour before. The broken shafts 
of the wagon were repaired for $3, another horse bought 
for $45, and the remainder of the money put into a 
sinking fund for vegetables and living expenses. 

The next morning the quavering young voice of Sam 
Levin’s second eldest son emanated from the high 
wagon seat as he drove over a well-rémembered route 
through the residence districts. A month later Mrs 
Levin began to repay the loan at the rate of $5 a week. 
To-day the transaction is marked “closed.” 
pieces of machinery is 
instanced again by the 


The alliance of these new 
close; as might be 
While the Loan Agency was giving the widow a chance 
to make a living, the Legal Aid Bureau was fighting 


Levins 








Reform began by accident—the mayor 
jabbed a push button 


JAN. 9, I911.—G. C. 
about two years ago; 


Deserted wife and baby 
finally traced to Sheridan, Wyo- 
mig; brought back and case now pending in Criminal 
Court. Defendant is now paying $10 a week to the 
support of his wife and baby. 
his return, $57.10. 


Little mention need be made of the work of pardon- 
ing and paroling, the Welfare Board’s first occupation, 
Kansas City now holds the paroles of 
more than seven hundred—a _ record 








her battles in court and winning a judgment against 
the street railway company for the death of her hus 
band. All in one office you find legal aid, loans, par 
dons, and paroles and employment opportunities. 

lor the unfortunate it is a place of refuge, but for 
the merely unwilling it is something fearsome and for 
midable. One of the biggest jobs of all is handling 
the undutiful husband. Abandonment usually is re 
sponsible for fifteen to twenty per cent of charity’s 
burden of expense. But the Kansas City system rarely 
loses one of these cases. There is careful and tire 
less investigation, equally determined prosecution, and 
sufficient evidence to convince the judges. Such a no 
tation as this tells the typical story 























Legal aid is free if you can’t pay for it 


proportion. That figure includes the 
youthful prisoner who has committed 
his first offense, and to whom a parole, 
with its restrictions and fear of serious 
consequences if those provisions are 
violated, means more for good than all 
the punishment in the world. It in- 
cludes the morally weak who fall into 
bad company and need the mainstay 
of fear of the law impressed upon 
them to keep them in a straighter path. 
It includes the drunkard, who under 
the terms of his parole must give a 
fixed amount of his wages every week 
to his family, keep away from certain 
forbidden the city, and 
from all saloons; it covers the delin- 
quent husbands and erring wives. Kan- 





sections of 


sas “City does not believe in punishing 
It prefers to 
put them on their honor to keep their 
word and then watch them to see that 
their word of honor is not violated. 


‘We'll Find a Way”’ 


men to make them good. 


: : + O SEND a man to the workhouse 
One man who was about to escape was given a ‘farewell dinner 


for a year used to mean that as 
often as not his family must become 
That is now very different. Paroled 
prisoners contributed $8,000 to their families last year, 
paid to Mr. Halbert as banker. When an offender had 
to be sent to serve out a fine, he worked on the 


wards of charity. 


municipal farm to support his family. 

Dance-hall inspection, a social survey, and‘a more 
active tenement and housing supervision followed as a 
matter of course. 
remodeled and tier after tier of cells ripped out to build 


The old workhouse bastile has been 
airy dormitory rooms. There are flowers, the whir of 
machines, an appetizing odor of cooking—the Castle has 
rl’s reformatory 


become a QZ 

Municipalities are sometimes short of money, particu- 
Kansas City was lucky in 
More than once 


when funds were running low and worries high, there 


larly for brand-new ideas 
having William Volker in the crises 
arose that stocky little bachelor with the slightly Ger- 
man accent, saying quietly 

“We'll find a way.” 

That Was his modest manner of saying that he would 


himself do what the city ought to be doing He con- 
tributed all sorts of things, from chickens and cows 
and sewing machines, to a fund to start the Welfare 
Loan Agency 
But the wonder is none the less diminished [hat 
something-in-the-air made the board and its helpers 
keep courage and faith 
Looking Backward 
CE way or another the changes all wer nd to 
come 
Yet when Kansas Citv folks look back r those 
re ears here comes with | it sist 
enc ague feeling of unrealized fear t ol 
shiver the Y I what m hap- 
ened f the me oe e ma pu l had 
een ried 1 ts rigin te t | of 
( imissio! r Godfathe 9 é we 
i ( ¢ | 1c¢ 
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Confessions of Coeds 


The Innocent Joys of “ Queening’’ 


and the Educa- 


tional Benefits Therefrom 


By SARAH 


N “The Pelican,” 
a cheerful and un- 
abashed monthly pub- 
lished at the Univer- 
sity of California, 
this jokelet appeared 
in the issue of Feb 
ruary, IQII: 


Pror.—And what 
was “The Divine 
Right of Kings”? 
Stup.—Queening. 


It was this jokelet 
which led me on an 
observation tour of 
coeducation — not to 
lecture halls or the study 





the 
courses or the campuses of.the great uni 


observe 


versities of the West (these are funda 
mental and familiar); but the Co in the 
Education, the plum in the whole cake’s 
huge structure, enticed my curiosity. 

For learned psychologists are discussing 
the Co. They are expounding the impor 
tant reasons why the young should be 
segregated during the process of educa 
tion 

Perhaps you can conceive the emo 
tions of a humble scribe, once a coed, who 
learns, long after graduation, that she has 
nade escape from a sort of black forest 
beset with hidden and snarling dangers 
It was a temptation to go back to the old 
stamping ground and look it over, chat it 
over, with the perspective of years by way 


of spectac les. 
HE oaks of Berkeley shaded many a 
couple, for a large summer school 
was in full swing at the University of Cali 
fornia, and students of two types abounded 
those overdiligent, who could not refrain 
from studying even during vacation, and 
those underdiligent, who had conditions to 
work off. During the early hours they 
came singly, hurrying toward the great 
busy California or North Halls, where 
professors awaited them. Apparently 
there was no time for 
sociability, no thought 
save for the history 
of pedagogy or the 
metrical forms of the 
eighteenth century 
Men in caps, girls 
bareheaded but jack 
eted against the morn 
ing high fog, bustled 
here and there, always 
alone, intent upon lec 
tures and theses, now 
crossing a romantic 
bridge, again 
through a “queeners’ 
lane” as uncon 
sciously as if they had 


been the most barren a 


passing 


COMSTOCK 


that covered their ears, and white canvas 
boots. Professorial-looking persons some- 
times joined the former, boys in caps the 
latter. Occasionally a girl bore off two, 
even three, ardent males. Here one such 
male carried a girl’s books, there her suit 
case, but never her parasol. 

“T’'ll help you with that problem after 
lunch,” I heard one young man tell a very 
helpless-appearing girl in a Dutch bonnet. 
“We can walk up the cafon and find a 
place to study.” 


N the empty Greek theatre which an- 

nounces itself in carven letters, even 
larger than the headlines of a murder- 
born extra, as the gift of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, I -sat with a coed who 
is nearing her graduation. 

“I don’t know,” she said dubiously, 
“whether I’m glad or sorry that I didn’t 
go to Vassar, as I planned. My Eastern 
chums went there, and I do believe they 
have certain advantages over us. In a 
girl’s college there’s bound to be more in- 
terest in athletics and'games and pageants 
that the girls enjoy by themselves, for the 
sake of the thing itself, and not because 
there are boys in it. I think our Western 
universities lack a good deal of that en- 
thusiasm.” 

“Do you see any gain to balance the 
loss?” I led on, for her bird’s-eye view 
struck me as rare in an undergraduate 

“T certainly do,” she replied with prompt 
emphasis two sisters I knew 
They came from a girl’s boarding school 
to one of our Western universities. They 
were the daughters of a missionary, and 
they had lived in that school away from 


“Take 


their home, and they had no _ brothers 
When they entered college they didn’t 
know how to behave when they met a 
man, and one of them told me that the 
first one she knew tried to put his arm 
around her and she didn’t know 


do, sO she said: 
W ell—it took 
to bring those 
girls to a_ sensible, 


she’d read it in some book 
about one yeat 


of college 
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good-pal attitude that 


the boys respected 
By their .sophomore 
year they were really 
the right sort, but 
they'd missed _ the 


because 
they had been so fresh 
it had queered them 
They'd be the 
of grass after the first 


sororities 








of cement walls OTL 

The forenoon passed a” 
quietly outside the “* Queening 
buildings; the great 
clock pointed to noon From the halls 
students poured forth, chatting, grouping 
comparing notes, altoge ther relaxed at the 
close of t] sses. Women in groups, 
men in ¢ s, also couples, proceeded 
chattering vard the gates. 

I stood on a knoll beside the main path 
and watched them There were sober 
coeds, scl ma’ams returned for further 
degrees vere gay coeds with hats 


1 


November rains to |} 
this day, though, if 
coeducation hadn’t 
taken them in hand.” 
\ Berkeley junior 
showed me over the 
grounds, pointed out 
the sorority houses 
on the campus waere aay o ae 
intormal party is held 
to an intimate: group 
of fraternity men—now a candy pull, again 
a small dance 
“a And of course we met VIVE 10t oO! 
parties to them the same way, besides our 
big ones,” he added as we wound up at 
his deserted frat house, where “swiped” 
signs, from “Keep Off the Grass” to “Pil 
sener,” were gathering’ vacation dust upon 
echoing wall “And we take e girls t 
the Beat that’ the great pla € a“ like 


what to |} 
‘ , | 
| am astounded,’ because | 


color | 











What Millions Owe 
Prof. Anderson 


The Man Who Invented Foods Shot From Guns 


22,000,000 dishes per month— 

That’s the present consumption of Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. 

Think of the myriads of children who wake each morning 
to these crisp, nut-like delights. 

And the myriads of others, at bedtime, who eat these puffed 
grains in milk. 

All because Prof. A. P. Anderson, after years of experi- 
ment, found a way to explode these grains. 


* 
Done by Explosion 

His object was this: 
The granules of grain, to be made digestible, must be broken up. 
Cooking, baking and toasting break some of the granules. This 
expert on foods sought to break them all. 

He thought of the moisture which lits in the grain—which permeates 
every particle. 

\nd he sought for a way to turn that moisture to steam, and ex- 
plode it. To literally blast all the granules to pieces. 

Such was the origin of these delightful foods—the most digestible 
cereals that were ever created. 
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> Puffed Rice, 15c 
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It is now done in this way: , 

Selected grains of wheat and rice are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. 
Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees 

Thus the moisture is vaporized, and the steam is brought to 
press 17TCe 

Then the guns are suddenly unsealed, the steam explodes, 
grains are puffed to eight times normal size. All the millions of 
are blasted to pieces, yet the coats of the grain are unbroken 


The Countless Cells 


These puffed grains consist of a myriad cells, each bounded by toasted 


walls. 


enormous 


and the 
granules 


By walls so thin that they melt in the mouth—so crisp that they taste 


like toasted nuts 


Girls use them in candy making. Boys eat them like peanuts when 


at play. Cooks use them in frosting cake. 

And millions of dishes are eaten with cream—or mixed with fruit—or 
served like crackers in milk. 

You are missing the utmost in cereal enjoyment if you are going 
without Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. i 
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Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
- Sole Makers—Chicago 











INDUSTRIALBONDS 
Netting 6% 


We are offering to net 6% first 
mortgage bonds of an important, 
profitable industry. The plant of the 
Company represents an actual cash 
investment of more than twice the 
amount of the present bond issue. 
The property is particularly well 
located as regards raw material sup- 
ply and market, having direct and 
cheap connection with both by water. 
The Company’s earnings will show 
a large margin over principal and 
interest requirements. The bonds 
are guaranteed by well-known, suc- 
cessful business men, which places 
immediately behind them additional 
assets of over five times the outstand- 
ing bonds. These bonds are serial, 
maturing in from one to five years. 

We also offer and recommend 
several bond issues of successfully 
operating companies, secured by 
natural resources of this country. 
Such securities net 6% and are avail- 
able in a wide range of maturities. 


Ask for Circular No. 756C. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865) 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 




















Better Lubrication 


with Dixon’s Motor Graphite 
Here is how it works 
BEARING | 








BEARING 


BEFORE USING GRAPHITE AFTER. USING GRAPHITE. 





| 
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@ Dixon's Motor Graphite goes direct to 
the cause of friction troubles microscopic 
roughness. It fills in the minute depres- 
sions becomes pinned upon the tiny pro- 
jections, forming a thin, tough veneer of 
marvellous smoothness, which prevents 
metallic contact. @ This means less friction 
and wear—no more hot or cut bearings— 
more power from your engine and a 
smoother running car. @ Mix it with your 
own choice of lubricants, or we will do it 
for you, as we manufacture a full line of 
greases containing Dixon's Motor Graphite. 
Ask your dealer for Dixon's Graphite Lubricant No 
677—a highest quality mineral grease scientifically 
combiued with Dixon’s Motor Graphite. Fine for 
differentials and transmissions. ore economical 
than plain oil or grease. 
Send name and model of car for free book, 
«Lubricating the Motor.’ 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company D N 
Established in 1827 
Jersey City New Jersey 
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Slip in This Coupon) 
Which Covers 
Your Loss in Transit 


pack 
wrecks, 


Then there's no need to worry over your 
ages being lost or damaged by train 
fires, accidents, shipwrecks, or theft 
These package insurance coupons cost only 
one fourth as much as U.S. Postoffice reg- 
istration yet give you more than three 
times the protection. 
The government 1s liable 
of total loss and 




















only in event 
“dl 





$50. We can protect yo 

and in addition we insure against 
damage by theft, pillage ind 
breakage as well as total ss 


Write for particulars 
Insurance Company of 
North America 
228 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Capital $4,000,000 
Surplus to Policy Holders 
$8,000,000 













MARINE ENGINES 
$60 to $500 The Engine that 


Mastered Niagara 






The World's Staudard Tw ycle Marine Mc tor 
Ten sizes; one, two and three linders 2 
horse power Exclusive 1912 improv 
{8-page Practical Trentis Mart 
Engines free—a valnable reference book 


THE FERRO MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO 
112 Hubbard Avenue, Cleveland 
and Port 


Agents in principal Citie 


Confessions of Coeds 


(Continued from page 23 


the Pig’n Whistle in San Francisco—you 
know.” 
I did know the Pig’n Whistle for a 


saccharine headquarters much sought in 
the teens, and I could appreciate the popu- 
larity of the Bear in a college town. 


© ges of the girls with whom I talked 
on this campus told me frankly that 


she knew the presence of boys interrupted 


| her studies. 


l’d learn more 
she said ear- 
when I’m up 


“T know perfectly well 
if they weren’t around,” 
nestly. “And sometimes 


| against an exam. and I don’t know how to 


answer a single question, I just wish I 
hadn’t been born pretty.” 

“But there are the methods of conceal- 
ment,” I suggested. 

“Of oneself? Or the prettiness? I 
haven't the strength of mind for either. 
It takes a great deal of character to be a 
popular girl and a student too. There’s 
one who does it to a finish. That’s Elea- 
nor T——. She has all the biggest men 
in college for suitors, and she’s like this: 
She'll be in her room dressing for a dance, 
with the boy due in twenty minutes, and 
while the curling iron’s heating over her 


alcohol lamp she’ll open her ‘History of 
France’ and have the Bourbons tucked 
away in her brain before the iron’s hot 


enough to singe her psyche. She’s a won- 
der. But I need everything conducive to 
sobriety if I’m going to study . there’s 
Cupid Y—— now.” 

Her glance shot to where a suave youth 
was entertaining three maidens in conver- 
sation. The group melted upon seeing my 
camera 

“Everybody tries to get snaps of Cupid 
for the Annual, so they’re afraid of you,” 
explained my friend. As I walked on I 
saw the group gathering again, returning 
flies after the hand has waved above the 
sugar bowl, and my young informant was 


making a fourth string to Cupid’s bow. 


OR the benefit of those not familiar 

with modern coeducational slang, let 
me explain that the term “suitor” has come 
to be applied to any masculine caller, no 
matter how casual his call may be. It by 
no means implies what stern parents have 
been wont to term “intentions.” And also, 


the ignorant may the better understand 
these confessions if they realize that the 
root “queen” has a limitless number of 


Not only is the noun “queen” 
to queen.” Not only does 
when he accompanies a 
maid, but a maid “queens” when she is so 
accompanied by a “queener.” 

One of my contemporaries, a statuesque 
matron who is bringing up delightfully 
obstreperous infants in a California town, 
joined me at Palo Alto 

“There don’t seem to be couples strewn 
along the way as of yore,” I commented as 
we entered the quadrangle of Stanford 
University and came under the old, silent 
spell of mission roofs and reaching corri- 
dors and waving bamboo and warmly pun- 
gent tarweed. 

‘There’s no summer this year 
except a few law classes and a little tutor- 
ing.” explained the matron. We halted 
beside a sophomore who was desecrating 
her vacation by the composition of Latin 
prose. She was a small, round girl with 
a skin tanned darker than her blond hair, 
probably the result of outdoor study. 

“But even during the college year it 
seems different to me,” pursued the 
matron. “It’s years since I took my de- 
gree here, and I’ve kept more or less in 
touch with the place ever since The 
boys and girls aren’t to be seen together 
in the quad as they used to be. I’m glad 


derivatives. 
but the verb is “* 
a man “queen” 


sche ¢ yl 


of it. If I'd gone to a girl’s college, I'd 
never have been married at twenty-one.” 
HE sophomore, nose in book, glanced 
up with a look of peculiar wisdom 
not born of the Latin language, but she 
continued her study 
“There’s a good deal of formal society 
nowadays, as there might be in a city 
The frats and sororities give elaborate 
parties But the informal queening is 
dying out apparently. That’s the dan 


gerous form.’ 

Again the sophomore glanced up at the 
tall and statuesque matron who had gone 
to college so many years before, and who 


thought these days were not like the old 
days. Because of some invitation in het 
eye I strolled back toward the prose com- 
position later on. She removed her nose 
from it. 

“Don’t you worry about anything you 
hear,” the sophomore adjured me as I sat 
down beside her on one of the good old 
stones of the quad. “When they begin to 
knit in the chimney corner’they think the 
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If you were offered $1000 as the proceeds of 
funds you never had, you would instinctively 
look for the “joker.” 

Naturally; for legitimate profits can not be 
taken out of thin air. But, by the investment of 
a moderate amount of money at 6%, and the 
systematic investment of that 6% return at 6/ 
compounded annually, you can accumulate 
new capital rapidly and safely. 

Interest compounded on interest represents the 
highest degree of investment efficiency consistent 
with safety. 

In previous issues we have explained our real 
estate Bonds as mediums for investment. The 
Coupon Bonds, sold outright, in denominations 
of $100, earn 6% interest, payable semi-annually ; 
while the Accumulative Bonds are sold on in- 
stalments earning 6% compounded, the accumu- 
lated payments and interest being returned at 
once at maturity. 

See how’ one can purchase the other: A direct 
investment, for instance, of $1200 in a Coupon 
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Interest Compounded on Interest 


Bond earns 6%, or $72 interest annually. That 
$72 is the legitimate wage of your investment, 
and it is money you never had. 

Now: Get compound interest on that interest 
by investing it annually in an A-R-E Accu- 
mulative Bond. The $72 slightly exceeds the 
annual instalment ($71.57), on a 10 Year $1000 
Accumulative Bond. 

Your Coupon Bond thus goes ahead and buys 
you a new Bond for $1000. 

And from an investment of $1200 you receive 
$2200 in ten years. 

Along with this excellent return you have 
ample security, evidenced by clear, comprehen- 
sive statements and reports rendered each year 
by competent public accountants and disinterested 
appraisers, throughout the entire term of your 
investment. 

The above combination is only an example. 
We shall be glad to suggest an investment for 
other amounts or terms. 

White today. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


old days were the only pickle in the bar- 
rel of our history. Don’t you be afraid 
we don’t know how to queen here still.” 


SHE laid down the volume of Latin 

prose at last and she curved her arms 

about her knees in a manner that was en- 
ticingly communicative. 

“Maybe the last generation did queen 
more about the quad—more openly,” she 
proceeded, “but we don’t let grass grow 
under our feet even if the Widow does.” 
She pointed to the statue of Faith, planted 
in an exquisite circle of green at the en- 
trance. “The boys call her the Grass 





rane, he byes cal hee he Ges SMOOTHEST 

idow,” she explained to my Rip Va 

Winkle stare. : TOBACCO 
“Come here, Addie,” she called to an- 

other girl who, as I learned afterward, 






Billiards and Pool are expensive games 





iS @ slaved in a public poolroom, b | : was spending her vacation at work to earn 
be i play o d P * ay 5 ie oda | funds for her graduation year. “Is queen- 
i ee See Pe ee eee 8 ing a lost art?” The other joined us with 
T a smile which replied. I am calling he 


las r 
le | Addie because that is not her name and 
: because all of these talks are so intimate 
; ial 


that I must perforce conceal their iden- 


Billiard and Pool Table | ‘*’ 


d si OW the reason Mrs. B thinks the 

¥ You can play gn it while you are paying for it. The : ine rea a : side 
prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on : old day sare dead is t lat we consider 
easy en @f 9! or more down (depending on size and quiet queening better form,” went on the 
style select ne t small amount each month. Sizes sophomore with superiority. “The library, 
range up to 4's x9 feet (standard). Complete playing ; : a : oe 
equipment of balls, cues, etc., free. for one place, is used. There’s a little 


place in the tables where you can slip a 
note. The boys sit on one side and the 
girls on the other, and when we're study- 
ing in the evening a boy will slip a note 
over and ask what time she’s going home 
and can he queen home with her.” 
“There’s a great deal of queening to 
| the entertainments—the dances and stu- 
dent plays and occasional entertainments 


No special room is needed. The Burrowes Table can 
be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted 
on its own legs or folding stand, and quickl y set aside 
when not in use. Burrowes Tables are 
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| ventionally as if it were our city home.” P 
“But there’s a lot of boys, and dandy 
ones, too, can’t afford to take us to the 
L expensive entertainments, with flowers and 
For Motoring a a carriage especially, and we like them 
° just as well—better, I do, if they’re the 

and Outings | | boys that are working their way through,” 
The lunch is thesuc- ] || | insisted the sophomore. “I live at Roble” 


cqsstyourtripand J | | (the general dormitory for girls), “and I HERE’S only one tobac- 
the success of your | | know a lot of boys that are popular over 


lunch, Tt means 7 }/ | there, and they have to queen on a dollar co as smooth as Velvet 


steaming hot tea, 


coffee, cocoa or | | or less, and that’s a treat to them—they 9 
canis 1 i TN | cals 0 Ants Gad can 0 onde 0 0 —and th VELVET. 
broth or in hot TT) | can’t do it more than once a week or even and that’s a 


lemonade or other a fortnight 
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where all the mechanical oper- 
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unit of effort—at the Printing- 
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All the energy of this machine 
is concentrated on the type face 
the moment it touches the paper. 


Smoothness and harmony of working 
are achieved through a wonderful sys- 
tem of ball-bearings. Vibration and 
jamming of the typebars are made im- 
possible by the Typebar Guide. Other 
new feat&res are the Geared Carriage 
Ball Controller and the Ribbon Color 
Switch. 


Model Five has a certain crispness and 
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But my 
and let him do the 


hats a semester.’ 


‘You stay with it, let- 


ting go,’ for she had a line on his emo- 
tions. Well-—” 

Addie paused dramatically. “When I 
heard the story they were only wait 
ing till she made over her old blue serge 


into a going-away gown, for she 
let his mother pay for the trousseau.” 

Later I was talking with a graduate 
who taught since her years 
and whose point of view is mature. 


has college 


“The enemies of coeducation tell me 
that young minds are distracted by it, 
| said. 

HIS woman is a pedagogue of wide 


distinction and high salary, and for 


all that | saw her look wistful 


“Do you know,” she said, and it was 
in the tone of the confessional, “when | 
was an undergraduate | never had a boy 
call on me. Once there was one wanted 
me to walk with him up to the stock 
farm, and I said I had to get my Anglo- 
Saxon. I was a dig. And I'd give my 
salary now to have it all to do over. I’ve 
watched, and I believe that just the nor- 
mal, healthy fun that this mjxing brings 
into a girl’s life makes her al®the keener 
mentally—it’s a sort of tonic.” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan asked me what 
was the chief objection to coeducation 
which I heard raised in the East. 

“The undisputable fact,’ I told him, 
“that a great many students marry as a 


result of it.” 


The doctor chuckled a deep chuckle, 
which rippled upward silently from the 
surface of a gray waistcoat to the point 
where a gray abalone blister shone upon 
a gray scarf. 

“And exactly that,” he responded, “is 
one of the greatest points in its favor 
The years between eighteen and twenty- 
two are the natural years of mating; at 
college we have a selected § group of young 


men and women, and it’s a good place for 


both to do their choosing.” 


Trouble Maker 


Continued from page 15) 


make ideal hiding places for bandits or 
revolutionaries. No mounted man can 
penetrate them; and even on foot, only the 
nimblest of vigorous men can find their 


way through them. Once in them, the fleet 
footed Indians of Zapata are from 
all attack or surprise, even with the very 
commonest of precautions 


Sale 


\s every Indian in the State of More 
los is a zealous Zapatista, and as only they 
| know the hidden waters in the lava beds 








slightest move, the Zapatistas in the 
know it at once through both runners and 
a very ingenious system of signals. Thx 
soldiers wil! not have marched a league 
before the Zapatistas Swoop down on the 
defenseless town and burn it By the 
time that the soldiers hear the news the 
Zapatistas have vanished into_the myriad 
caves and rifts of the awtul volcariic 
wastes.‘ If the soldiers attempt to tolloW 
thém they do so at a fearfitthsardvantage 
Presently they are fired on by an invisible 
foe, secure in some ambush, who, if 
rushed, leaves only a couple Oot empty 
rifle shells to pay for the wounds and 
death incurred [orth former war Diaz 
held the towns and Madero the country 

ladero 1 holds the towns and Zapat 

e “cornniti ( he misstvor t 

Zapatis have t 

al M nd Guerrero 
and Phe ted Ind t 
Z. Dp rem nd idva tage I 
thie ) ym om. the 
| lat nce Mader must dra 
Pr ng Y TC The Zapa 
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Zapatism may 


of suppressing 


rined. 


the difficulty 
be well imag 


The Servant Spies of Zapata 


- iS only when the Zapatistas descend 
into the valleys, to loot some great sugat 
mills or cane, or rob some 
run an appreciable danget 

Every servant of every 
is potentially a spy for 
neither fear or torture will 
Indians give any infor 
him. lor this reason the 
Zapatistas is 


burn the 
that they 
from the troops 
property owner 
Zi pata, while 
make the stoical 
mation against 
continual immunity of the 
readily explained 

lf the soldiers of any 


estate, 


store, 


town make the 


hills 


friend told her: | 


wouldn't } 
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Those who know what “Holeproot” are 
like never wear any other hose—no matter 
where they go. You'll find “Holeproof” in the 
ballrcom—silky, sheer and soft. You'll find 
the Lustre Hose—the “Holeproof” that looks 
like silk—and you'll find the silk itself. The 
style of these wonderful hose is equal to any 
surroundings. 


- floleprooftlosie 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND asier'y 
The Reason 


We pay for the yarn that goes 
That 
We could buy common 


The reason is in the quality. 


into “Holeproof’’ an average of seventy cents per pound. 


is the top market price for cotton yarn. 


yarn for thirty cents. But we use Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton, the finest and softest and longest-fibered. Because it is 
strong and light in weight we can make sheer hose that last 
six months. No maker who pays any less for yarn can ever 
make hose as good. 
°° 
The Original 

Holeproof’ are the original guaranteed hose—the first 
hose ever made that were equal to claims of definite wear. We 
have had 39 years of experience. We put 26 years of hose- 


making experience into the first pair. In the past 14 years the 


‘business has multiplied more than fifty time Millions are 

earing Holeproof’’ today. It’s the most popular hosiery 
For that reason alone you should ¢7y it. You'll find plenty of 
reasons, then, why you should weary it always. 


Can froickl 


The genuine “Holeproof” bears the above signature—tha‘ 
of the originato No other hose are genuine. So look for that 
mark. The genuine are sold in your town. We'll tell you the 
dealers’ names on request, or ship direct where there’s no dealet 


near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance 


Six pairs of “Holeproof” guaranteed six months fo1 
women and children, cost $1.50 up to $3, according to finish and 


1 


A eight. Silk  Holeproof,”’ three pairs guaran 
eae teed three months, for men, $2 lor womel 0. 


\Vrite tor tree bool : : Ho to \T ake Your 






Holeproof 


RADE MARK 


Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
100 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can 


te 1.8. 5 Me : 
Pat’ Save e, 1906 Distributors for Canada 
Tampico Ne ( S i.e 
Carl Sashl 





Dre Your Hose Insurecl ? 
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PAD 
in 
square 
box 


Either type 
SILK, 50c. 
LISLE, 25c 
Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 


Boston 
Garter 


Vedi 


To be sure of the genuine, look 
for these boxes. Then see the 
trade marks on the clasp and the 
moulded rubber button. 

Boston Garter is guaran- 
teed against imperfections. 
Absolutely satisfactory 
in wear, comfort 
and security. 

CORD 


in 
oblong 
box. 


Sample 

pair sent 

postpaid on 

receipt of price. 

GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers, Boston. 
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DE POTTER TOURS ™*"8@'iue""° 


' EUROPI ORIENT 
AROUND THI Worn. \ PRACTICAL TOURS 








Adirondack Foot Warmers 


j for Autoing, Driving and Sitting Outdoors 





ess urmit f WW 


sin W ter e \ 


hoe size and w t 


$1 50 PAIR SE NT PREPAI! ) 
Outpt e FREF 
w. Cc L EONARD & CO 
113 Main St Saranac Lake,N.Y 








The Pie *! Pirate | 


By ALBERT LEE 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, P 














Trouble Maker 


Concluded from page 2b 


first, suspicion, then hearty courtesy. So 
soon as the Indians knew that | was an 
American they dropped their mask of sul 
len reserve and suspicion and talked to me 
freely. The whole burden of their song 
is this: 

“For four hundred years we have borne 
contumely, hunger, and deprivation of out 
rights. Every time that a revolutionist 
needed us to overthrow some bad govern 
ment they called on us, and then forgot 
their —— We now want back the 
lands that*have been taken from us, and 
we intend to ‘i them by fair means or 
foul.” 

Politics, then, are only incident he 
revolution is one made by Communists 
The men who are waging it are perhaps 
sixty per cent of them men inaiload 


\ 


jan idea.¥ The other forty per cent are the 


usual ruffian element that flock under the 
wgis of revolt in all countries. These are 
real thieves and murderers. Madero’s 


|}army was full of them—-so now is_ the 
|} army of Zapata. | went down into the hot 
| country with a worse estimate of Zapatism 


than | brought out of it. The revolution 
is more dangerous to Madero’s government 
than is generally supposed or admitted 
for it has a real moral backbone 


An Exciting Climax 
HI. majority of the great sugar es 
tates down there are owned by Span 
iards hese men have been unnecessarily 


| grasping and harsh to the native hewers 


of wood and drawers of water. The In 
dians hate all Spaniards. 
Americans are safe so far if they have 


| been just to their servants in the past 


The officials of many mining companies 
told me that they had shut down their 


| mines because of the interruption of traffic 


rather than because of real danger, The 


| enemies of Americans are not the Indians 


so much as are the “Breeds” of the more 
nik rtherly States 

Some days later, when retarning toward 
the railroad, I heard that an especially 


brutal and bloodthirsty Zapatista minor 


| chieftain had just taken a small village 


in my immediate front. After consulting 
with my faithful mozo, | resolved to push 
on ahead, but to circle around the village 
on some cow trail. We did this with com 
parative case, but, becoming cocksure, w« 
rode back into the main road a trifle too 
soon. On the far side of the village the 
Zapatistas had posted a double picket on a 
hill. These two men saw us and called 
out to us to halt. We b os our hor 


were fast. The Zapatistas had contidenc 
in their own steeds put we had the most 
at stake. The evil reputation of the gen 


ral or colonel back in the little town 
acted a a great pace makine timulan 
(on one open plot where we had no co 

ve were especially encouraged by the pop 
pop-pop o1 the rifles of the two gentlemen 
n the hill. They say that Zapata is short 
f ammunition—bhut in this instance his 


two followers were anything on eartl 
ave economical of cartridge Well, as 
I said, they are very rotten shot \py 
ay, 1f Was a great campel and some 
thing to tell AMME hNih wih Meoewzhmits 
ned \ 1¢ 


Count / tge 12) 

First two decisions—San l’rancisco and 
Los Angeles switching cases. The com 
mission held that as it is the practice of 
the railroads to impose no switching 
charge on an industry on its own tracks 


when team track delivery was not called 


ir, and that as this was true of ten thou 
and stations in the country, an exception 
should not be made of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Order restrained by tem 
yorary injunction of the Commerce ( t 
Mack dissenting 


\ {C incini ile ( _ 
through Board « Trade 

ver rate than that fixed by thi In 
from Cincinnati to Chattar oa ri 

nd denied by the commissiot1 \ppeal 


Commerce Court; injunction denied 


e court, 1. ¢., the railroads sustained 
l‘ive—Lemon rate case Final ce¢ 
mmerce Court reversing the comm 
n’s order that the rate on lemons should 
eno more than $1 This ordet is ba 
n the proposition that the haul f 
iemons 1 n the erage Tol ] lred 
es than the hat I ranges, and 
that the ult ac he isel made he 
range ate 
es ha PD Gamble 







AIMS EASY 


wanes AS POINTING 
F C ' | N ~ 
QUICK YOUR | INGER 


‘Shoot the 


First Shots 
Out of the Window 


HAT is the very best thing to do when you find a burglar in the 

house, says Wm. P. Sheridan, famous detective, in the Woman’s 
World Magazine. Arouse the whole neighborhood with shots! These 
first two or three shots will cause neighbors to jump to the ’phone and 
call the police. 

Save the rest of your shots in case the burglar attacks you. 

If your gun is a Savage Automatic, you will still have 8 or g shots in 
its magazine for defense, after alarming the neighborhood. That’s enough. 
Other self loading pistols haven’t any more shots than that to degin with, 
while the best ‘‘revolvers’’ made only have six shots to begin with. 

Any Savage can be loaded with 11 shots, and when empty a fresh 
magazine of 10 shots can be inserted in less than a second. The Savage 
Automatic shoots one shot to each and every trigger pull. Any woman 
who shoots it once loses her fear of firearms forever. 





MORE ADVICE; “The Tenderfoot’s Turn” FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 
Send 6c in stamps for books telling just what send also for our har 

to do if you wake up and find burglar in your gue, explaining all yout ft 

room advice by best authorities, taken from I er 





nagazines, etc. 


Savage Arms Company, 822 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


THE NEW SAVAG E AUTOMATIC 
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A Strange Catastrophe 


HIS tree had stood in City Hall Park, New York, for nearly a hun 


dred years. It showed no signs of decay One day while the Pp ark 


was crowded with persons hurrying to their homes all unconscious 
ot danger, with no apparent cause and without warning it fell and 
injured a score of persons three seriously 


Just as sudden and unexpected are most of the accidents which occur 
daily No mind can foresee them. No amount of caution can prevent then 


Amid such unseen dangers the only sensible thing is to carry a policy ot 


accident insurance. Such a policy provides for the cost of injury by loss of 
time and in case of death takes care of the family. You have escaped the 


; 
accidents of yesterday l'o-morrow is yet to come l'o-day is the time to act. 


We paid last year 15,719 personal accident claims with benefits amount 


ing to $1,713,046. 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 





The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Occupation Name 


Age Business Address 





City Mate 
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$2 50 AND UP 


i Ce3) >a OK 


THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
The easiest pen to fill. 


One of the features which makes 
Moore’s an unquestionably superior 
pen is the ease and rapidity with which 
itcan be filled. Simply remove the cap, 
drop the ink in and the pen is ready 
for use — no inky joints to unscrew. 
Moore's is a very satisfactory pen to carry around in 
your pocket or bag, because it does not afford the slight- 
est possibility for leakage. Remember also that this pen 


never fails to write with the first stroke — requires no 
shaking. Its ink flow is always free and even. 





Every Moore’s Non-Leakable Fountain Pen carries 
w'th it the most unconditional! guarantee 


For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
dams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Mgents. 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & CO.. TORONTO, CAN’ 








CLEAN YOUR TEETH WITH 


GRTGEN 





by using Calox, the Oxy 1 Toot 
Po wder Decay o tl te tl 

caused ‘by germs, which produ 
acids that destroy the enamel 


Calox contains Oxyven 
of Lime. The Oxve 
the germs and the 
neutralizes the a vh 
powder itself whitens and 
ishes the teeth 





Sample and Booklet tre 
on reques 


All Druggists, 25c. 


{sk for the 
tlox Tooth Brush, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS | 
NEW YORK 








MAKES A 


PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND LIFE-LIKE 


effect Ie ills a long felt t. ff 
Cant e inserted in am nute } 
$].00 MAILED PREPAID Send altar vil, 
check at our risk. Gaaaneiees ieaduidy 
satisfactory or money refunded 

heth ‘ t 






pleasant metal 








MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Drier 
455 Lamber Exchange, Minneapolis, M 





Game Poultry 


Try It. 


No condiment can equal Lea & 
Perrins’ Sauce for delicacy of 
flavor. It is tasty, 
and a digestive 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


appetizing, 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Gravies, Salad 
Dressings and Chafing DishCooking. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 
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Justice 
Concluded from page 27) 
commission in deciding that the rat/road | 
was right. 

Seven—Union Stock Yards. Commis- | 
sion held that this and the Chicago Ter- | 
minal Railroad were one and the same 
thing, and that the Stock Yards could not 
give a bonus of fifty thousand dollars to 
a meat-packing plant in Chicago because 
this was in effect a rebate. Injunction 
by Commerce Court 

Next four cases—-Goodrich Transit and 
White Star Line cases, involving the right 
to prescribe the accounting system on boat | 
lines on the Great Lakes which did a port 
to port business Injunction by Com- 
merce Court which leaves the commission 
with no basis on which to fix rates or to 
stop rebating 

Twelve—Omaha bridge case, regulating | 
the passenger fares. Commission’s juris- | 
diction sustained! 

Thirteen—Omaha Commercial Club case, 
involving the lumber rates Position of 
commission sustained! 

Fourteen—lederal Sugar Refining case 
The trust refineries get four and one-half 
cents for lightering their sugar to Jersey 
City Held by the commission that the 
same should apply to the Yonkers re 
finery Injunction by Commerce Court 
(this means about five hundred thousand 
dollars a year advantage to the trusts). 

Fifteen—“Restricted rate” case. Held 
by the commission that carriers had no 
right to make a different rate on coal for 
use on railroad or street car lines or by 
factories and houses. Injunction by Com 
merce Court 

Sixteen and seventeen—.\ rate case to 
Durham, North Carolina, and the rate on 
precooled shipments of citrous fruits from | 
California. Injunctions refused 

Fighteen—Nashville grain cases. Held 
by the commission that transit privileges 
could not le vranted to Nashville brokers 
in grain and refused to Atlanta brokers 
Decisien reversed by Commerce Court and 
injunction 

went, Mecket case coal rates to 
tidewater Injunetion refused 

Cwenty-one—Salt Lake City rates from 
Missouri River Temporary injunction 
declined 

Pwenty-two--Next three cases, known 
as the lfourth Section cases, involving in 
termountain cities, the right to charge a 
higher rate to them from the Missouri 
River than to the coast. Commission en 
joined 

Total, twenty-four cases. In one im 
portant case, the Salt Lake City case, the 
position of tl 
and in five other trifling cases of littl 


interest 


eranted 


commission was sustained, 


In the remaining eigl teen, mporary in 
junctions or final decrees were granted or 
the railroads’ position upheld 
What Is the Court For > 

an ial 

| HE Interstate Commerce Commission 
n 


nsists of seven members who are 


paid fen thousand dollars. a year apiece. In 
1 ] : z 1 
addition, the commission had a small regi 
ment of examiners and experts, clerks and 
sub-bureaus The railroads of the coun 
try take from the people in excess of 


three billions per year, a sum greater than 
the combined taxation of our National, 
State, municipal, county, and other go\ 
ernments rhe commission was organ 
ized to see that this enormous revenue 
was raised fairly and not with outrageous 
discrimination toward individuals or com 


anies, or toward communities, as had 
itherto been unrestrictedly the case. 

The ¢ minerce Court was organized 
purely to review the v findings of this 
mmission; it had no right to question any 
finding on the facts Phis latter restriction 
i the S the Com rece Court hi 

een dly uph d by the Supreme 
Court; and yet in the face of the plain 
vording he the plain intent of the 
act, this bod ‘f usurping judges upset 
he ruli he nmission in. pr 
ical every im] ) t 
ct VOT ] } 
nd this n que 
ndin 
hen the Commerce ( urt was org 
ized it was urged that its purpose wa 
holly obstructionary and designed simply 
to nullify the work of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission This forebodi 
seemed confirmed when the personnel 
the court was announced, with men 


former Commissioner Knapp and Ju 
Archbald as its guiding spirits It 
been wholly confirmed by the action of the 
court in interfering with the commissio1 
in every way, even in plain defiance of the 


law as laid down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The record of thi 
court of nullifiers in the first year of 1 
existence should, to the writer’ i 


surely mean its prompt lition 








Irene Franklin 
sings 
“lve got the mumps 


for the Edison 


sé 


” 


The mumps are ‘‘catching,”’ 
but not so catching as this 
song, not so catching as Irene 
Franklin nor so contagious 
as the pleasure which she 
brings to your home on the 
Edison Phonograph. 

Irene Franklin, newest 
and brightest headliner on 
the vaudeville circuit, joins 
the great array of stars al- 
rez ady making records for the 
Edison- ‘Lauder, $ Stella May- 
hew, Marie Dressler, of 
vaudeville fame; Slezak, 
Marguerita Sylva, Victor 
Herbert and Sousa. ‘These 
stars and innumerable others 
equally famous are at your 
command when you own the 


Edison Phonograph 


MMT ITT 


Hear the new Irene Franklin records at your iD pu 















Edison dealer’s today: “I’ve got the mumps,” 





“he talkative waitress,” and “I want to be a 


janitors child.” “Vhese are Amberol Records 


Poa 
COX) 


i} 
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cutting, no hurry Ing. 





which means a// the verses of each song, no Hl 
| 
| 
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* | 
Any Edison dealer will give you a free | 
concert, There is a genuine Edison at i 
i price to suit everybody's means, from . 
$15.00 to $200.00; sold at the same prices Q Edirne | 
everywhere in the United States. Edi Mi Il 
son Standard Records 35c: Edison Am 12 Lakeside Avenue i 
berol Records (play twice as long 50c; Orange, N. J. I} 
: . > a . WH} 
Edison Grand Opera Records 75¢ to $2.00, hi 
G i} i] 
The Edison Dictating Machine will cut the cost of your corre- fs r Hi Hl 
spondence from eight cents a letter to at least four cents. Insome _ |))||||! Win i, NAN 
cases it has reduced this cost to as low as two-and-one-half cents. __}}\|!/)\\\!!)\\\\||!\ll!llIl|j] Mil} NWI 
| HH ii} 























Fourth Successful Year 


BACKED BY 39 YEARS’ 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Guaranteed for one year. Self-Starter, 120-inch Wheel Base, Unit Power Plant, 
Three-point Suspension, Bosch Magneto, Demountable Rims, 36x 4-inch Tires, Inside Control 
Levers, Electric Side and il Lamp List price Model “HH ,’’ $2,000, fully equipped, Mohair Top, 
Windshield, Speedometer, Prest-o-lite Tank, et 

There are many localities where we v 10 agent, and if you will write us, we will send you 
our < talog ind interesting proposition or car for your own use. We also make a full line of 
carriages and harne 


iL ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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cine “LAMP 


ata i 
Sat facts ” OF Mones Bach 


1211 Macioot St., Canton, O. 
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That little touch of 
refinement 





brings to one’s table is not the only 
reason why thousands of women 
use nothing else for tea or coffee. 
Besides its daintiness and easy-break- 
ing shape it has that absolute purity 
and wholesomeness always assured in 
the “Quality Products’? of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

Read the story of tts making in 


our Splendidly tllustrated booklet, 


sent on request, Address Dept J 


The American Sugar Refining Company 
117 Wall Street 


New York 
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A QUARTER CENTURY 3 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC | 
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——ereeerrs™ 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing Sales From 
Samples Proves the Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot. ase, the antiseptic pow- 
der for the feet. If you are atrifle sen 
sitive about the size of your shoes, it’s ) 
some satisfaction to know that many 
people can wear shoes a size smaller 
by shaking Allen’s Foot Ease into ¢ 
them. Just the thing for Dancing 
Parties, Patent Leather Shoes, and 
for Breaking in New Shoes. When) 
‘ rubbers or overshoes become neces- ) 
> sary and your shoes pinch, Allen’s? 
Foot. [ase give s instant relief. TRY ¢ 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. ¢ 
Do not accept any substitute. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE «+ 








“In a pinch 
use Allen's ,) 

§ 

) 

( 


nt by mail 


) Poot-Ease.’ 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 5 


JERCEN' 


uv MER OPiS &! 


NY aoa 
ab ee 


In this soap we have caught the fragrance of real violets 


















Send tamps for a Sample Cake toda 


THE ANDREW JERGENS Ci Dept. T, CINCINNATI, O 





Buy the Original 
Zimmermann 


.AUTOHARP 


“The Nat n’s F 
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The PHONOHARP CO., E2st Boston, Mass 
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| places and went 


} making 


A Point of View 


(Continued front page is 


and after a bit the two left their 
away together. | waited 
five minutes, to get them out of sight, and 
went on myself, homeward, very low in 
my mind and wondering what in_ the 
world had befallen young Allen to make 
him take such a tragic view of his life. 
Then for a few days my mind was di 
verted by the arrival in the village of a 


fine girl, 


friend, one W. Raleigh, who had, som«¢ 
four years back, worked with me in my 
ethnological investigations through — the 
Gilbert and Ellice groups, and was now 


a visit to old ¢ 
cousin. There had been talk of our re 
turning together to the Marshall group, and 
I was rather in hope that this visit might 
bring the project to a consummation. 


T didn’t, | may say. And I confess my 

self a good deal disappointed in my 
friend. He had always been a silent fellow 
none too cheerful or expansive, but I now 
found him taciturn almost to the point of 
habitual gloom, and could rouse little in 
terest in the man over the plan that meant 


so much to me I introduced him to 
young Allen, and, rather to my surprise, 
the two struck up an immediate friend 
ship and spent much of their time to 


gether. I asked young Tommy once what 
he and his new companion found to talk 


about, and he said, after some reflection, 
that he didn’t believe they talked at all 

It was. J] think, about ten days after 
| Raleigh’s arrival among us that I had a 


Mrs 


Colonel 


ar little dinner party. There were 
Bride and Anne, Mrs. Polson (the 
being laid up with sciatica), Raleigh, 
Tommy Allen, and myself. It was from 
the beginning an unsuccessful party, for 
Raleigh either couldn’t or wouldn’t make 
an effort, Mrs. Polson was a shadowy old 
soul incapable of initiative, Tommy Allen 
was depressed and looked ill, and Anne 
Bride had her beautiful eyes on him, full 
of that yearning pity, which may be, and 


doubtless is, a divine thing, but compara 
tively useless at the dinner table. Her 
mother and I made feeble jokes and 


talked of auld lang syne, but succumbed 
early to the prevailing gloom 

\ ghastly feast 

It was, I suppose, chiefly my chagrin | 
over all this that led me to baiting Tommy 


Allen on the subject of what | termed his 
new Sorrows-of-Werther pose. I meant 
it good-naturedly enough, but I can see 
now that I was clumsy and vastly over 
played the jest. J remember Anne Bride 
looked up with puzzled, half-shocked eyes, 
and once even ventured a mild protest in 
Tommy’s behalf. Still, all due 
tion granted and allowed for, | am quite 
at a as to what it was that at last 
wrung from hint the surprising ce 

the secret he had so long 


provoca 


loss 
mfession 


and so jeal 


ously guarded. I can only surmise that 
he was, for unknown reasons, in a highly 
nervous state, and that my ill-judged 
taunts were in the nature of a last straw. 


looked 


turned quite white, 


is oe 
an instant 


at me tot 


across the table, and said 

“You think I’m putting on a sort of 
cheap De Musset pose. You think I’m 
pulling a long face and hinting at a secret 
sorrow to look interesting, don’t you: 


My God!” 
absurd way 

“T tell you I’m a wandering Jew. I’m 
everything the Evil Eye means. I’m a 
walking pestilence. I’m under a curse. | 
used to laugh at as you do now, 
Uncle Peter, but | don’t laugh any mort 
and no more would you if you were in my 
place. My life is a living hell. Thank 
God, it won't last long! Every day for 
| have ¢ xpected to die 


shiver in the most 


He began to 


curses 


five months 
lence before sundown, 


by vio 


prayed that | might die before I com- 
mitted some horrible crime or suffered 
some unspeakable dishonor as the others 
like me have done—Do you know what 


the Harvest Moon is Yes, of cours 


you do. Well, I’ve got it ’round my neck.” 

Now I have already explained with some 
emphasis that I have no belief in and 
small patience with the quantity of rub 
bishy legend that has clustered ’round this 


famous gem, be | shall not attempt to 
deny that young Allen’s avowal, made 
it was in this melodramatic manner, roused 
in me some emotion. I confess | uttered 
an enclasation of some force d pushed 
back my chair. I should, I believe, have 
done the same had he informed me tl 
Cullinan diamond or the Russian crow1 
jewels were 1n his coat p ket 

HE Harvest Moon! 

I stared at voung Tommy Allen witl 
I d say, projecting eyes, he had 
he t ead and buried 1 < | 
hat 

It le M I ‘ 


olonel Polson, his | 


and I’ve hoped and | 
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‘Madam, will you try a package 
of Heinz Preserves at our risk? 


E KNOW our Fruit Preserves 

equal the finest product of the 
home kitchen—and we are willing to 
prove it to you at our risk. 


All we ask you to do is to get a package of 
Heinz Preserves, Fruit Butters or Jellies from 
your grocer. And if you think you have 
ever eaten better preserves, return them to 
the grocer and he will refund your money. 

We can make such a guarantee because Heinz 
Preserves are actually made the home w ay. Weusea 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. We use as great 

care as the most exacting housewife; every berry is 
hand picked and thoroughly washed. Our kitchens 
are models of cleanliness—as anv one of our 40,000 
annual visitors will tell you—-and our cooks are experts, 
with years of experience. And last, but not least, we 
have unequalled facilities for obtaining the best fruits 
selected, fresh and luscious. 


These are the reasons why Heinz Preserves, Fruit 
Butters and Jellies are unequalled in flavor, goodness 
and quality. 

Heinz Preserves 
Damson Plum Red Raspberry 
Black Raspberry Pineapple 

Heinz Fruit Butters 
Apple 


Peach 
Blackberry 


Cherry 
Straw berry 
Plum 


Peach 


Heinz Jellies 


Grape 


Currant Quince Crabapple Elderberry 


Grape Fruit Marmalade 
Marmalade 


richness of flavor. 


made from 
Pronounced 


Grape Fruit 
I] Its tropic 


Something new Heinz 


Cuban Grape Fruit with a 
by chefs as the finest ever offered. 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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A Point of View 


Continued from page 29 
sort of ghastly piquancy to the scene. She 
was a little deaf, and raising one cupped 
hand to her ear, asked, smiling politely: 
“What was it you said you had about 


your neck, Mr. Tommy ?” 


It was as if the lad had been describing 
with proper emotion a peculiarly atrocious | 


murder, and this dear old lady had in- 
quired: 

“What was it you said you did with 
your little friend?” 


From sheer nervousness | burst out with 
a kind of guffaw which rang loudly upon 
that strained silence. But young Allen, 
after a moment, looked up and answered: 


“The Harvest Moon, Mrs. Polson. You | 
wouldn’t know about it.” He glanced 
helplessly about the table from face to 


face, and ended with me. 
“You tell them!” he begged in a weary 
voice. “I can’t.” 


“It’s a famous pearl well known | 


I SAID 
south of the equator. 


be unlucky.” And at that Anne Bride 
cried suddenly : 
know! I know! Oh, Tommy!” 


the 
Way 


yarns about 
found their 


She’d been reading the 
Harvest Moon that have 
into print 

I don't 
caused me to 
Raleigh, who 
me, but I did look there, 


remember what it was that 
glance just then toward 
sat two places away from 
and the man was 


leaning forward, with his arms upon the 
table, staring at Tommy Allen. His face 
was white and working—a dreadful face 
that well-nigh frightened me. He said in 
a kind of hoarse whisper 

“Tt’s not true! That’s not true!” 

“Would you like to see it?” the boy 
asked, still in his tired, flat voice. The 
weather being hot and the occasion in 


formal, we men were in dinner jackets, 
and Allen had on one of those soft, plaited 
shirts that young men affect. 
inside this and withdrew an oval silver 
locket, which he detached from its chain 
and opened. He removed avrapping of 
soft dark silk and laid upon the tablecloth 
a very large pear-shaped pearl, pink with 
purplish, bluish lights in it 

I confess to something like a shock of 
disappointment. I don’t quite know what 
I had exnected the Harvest Moon to look 
like—something wild and weird and un- 
canny, I dare say, something flashing 
baleful lights, radiating about it an atmos 
phere of mysterious charm and _ allure- 
ment. 
gem whose wonders had so often and so 


with | 


It’s believed to | 


He reached | 


But if I failed in admiration of the | 


long assaulted my ears, there were others 
to bow down before it. I heard Anne 
Bride’s mother cry out in a kind of 
ecstasy, and old Mrs. Polson exclaimed: | 
“How very pretty, to be sure! It must | 
be most valuable, isn’t it?” 
Anne Bride stretched out her hand 


\llen said quickly 
Anne! Don’t touch it!” 
her hand. 


but young 
“Don’t touch it, 
And she withdrew 


LOOKED toward Raleigh, and to my 
great relief that dreadful look had gone 
from his face and he was smiling easily 
“It seems to me,” said he, “that the Har- 
vest Moon has altered since I saw it last 
May IJ have a closer look? I take the re 
sponsibility on my own shoulders.” 
Tommy Allen made no _ protest, 
he took the pearl up in his hands, ex 
amined it an instant, and put it back on 
the cloth. 


and 
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“May I ask one question? Did you 
uy it?” 
| “No.” said young Alien. “The Har 
vest Moon has never, I think, been bought 
or sold. I came by it honestly enough. 
by gift, from a man who was dying 1n 
Fatuhiva.” 
“You believe it has brought you ill 
fortune ?” 
Young Allen shrugged his shoulders 
“Vou know the history of the Harvest 
\Moon,” said he, and Raleigh nodded, look 
ing at him intently 
“Il dare say you'd be glad to be rid of 
Why haven’t vou thrown it away 
buried it—sunk it in the sea?” 
l’vye tried to more than once,” said the 
bo He looked down and up again. .“] 
ouldn’t.” And at that the elder man 
iodded again gently, saying 
[ } ‘7 
I tl I think 1 
n ua gone ‘ 
viad f dd 
d ne ! | r ] i l 
again before I die Take tl 
tween your thumb and finger and squeez 
it hard!” 
OUNG Allen stared at him for an in 
reat pink pea 1 | 
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A Point of View 


| Continued from page 30 


| his grip like a nut. The thin iridescent 
surface of it scaled and shivered away 
in a million tiny fragments—in fine opal- 
escent dust, and there was left between 
| his fingers a lump of whitish wax. 

| “I've he: ird of that sham before,” said 
| Raleigh. “A man who had seen it told 
ime. It was made by a jeweler in Sydney 
five years ago and put in a show case to 
give people an idea of what the Harvest 
Moon looked like Then it was stolen and 
got somehow north into the islands. | 
wonder how many poor devils have been 
fooled by it 


lump of wax between his hands and 


meet Raleigh’s eyes, and back, and up 
again. His face was dark red and his 
fingers twitched and worked. He seemed 
angry—just plain angry. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded 
in a belligerent tone, “that I have been 
carrying a—a glass bead about for five 
months under the impression that it was 
the Harvest Moon? Do you mean to say 
that all I’ve gone through with—suffered 
during that time—has been moonshine 
poppycock—sheer imagination? Do you 
mean to say I’ve really been as free as air 
from first to last?” He gave a sort of 
bellow and beat on the table with his fists. 

“No man is free who imz ugines himself 
in prison,” said Raleigh. “As for the 
glass bead, it seems to speak for itself, 
doesn’t it?” Allen beat on the table again 
and made use of language unfit for 
ladies’ ears. But I think no one minded. 
However, I said to him’: 

“It seems to me, my lad, that instead 
of pounding this table like an enraged 
board chairman and bellowing like an 


looked-for release from jail—even if the 
jail was of your own building. That’s 


doing.” He stared at me quite wildly 
for an instant, began to laugh and stum 


as hysterically as any schoolgirl, bent his 
look toward another quarter of the table, 
and cried: 

‘Anne! Anne!” clapped his hands to his 
head and abruptly bolted from the room. 

I said, smiling, to Mrs. Bride: 

“T think there’s but one of us here who 
can minister to that mind temporarily dis- 
eased.” Anne was already on her feet, 
looking where Allen had disappeared. 
Her mother said: 

“Go to him if you want to, child!” And 
she was off like a homing bird. 

Half an hour later we oldsters, peering 
with caution out through the back win 
dows of the dining room, saw two young 
people walking close together in the moon- 
hight, and knew that all was well 


WE: -LL, there is my story. It shows 
you, or ought to do, what tradition 
and belief and imagination can accomplish 

a sane young man worrying himself 
into his grave over a pink glass bead! 
But I suppose you who like to dandk 
ghosts before your mind’s eye will get 
around the matter somehow. To me the 
expe a of young Thomas Allen is a 
deathblow to the Harvest Moon myth—or 
would be if that myth had ever possessed 
any life to kill. 

[ have just a little more to tell. It is 
| no part of the above relation, but I set it 
down here because it has to do with the 
Harvest Moon, and because it is, to me 
far the most surprising feature of an un 
usual ‘story 





Raleigh and I sat for some time smok 
ing together in my library after my other 
guests had departed. I asked him: 

“Why did you call young Allen a liar 
or words to that effect—when he said h« 


ywned the Harvest Moon, and why did 


you so promptly pronounce his glass bead 
. sham?” ; 
Raleigh was silent for a little time, then 
| said with an odd laugh: “lor the best of 
| a possible reasons The Harvest Moor 
s in my possession and has been for mo 
| than a year. It was not given to me by a 
dying man; I did murder to get it, and | 
have, since that time, twice taken life 
retain it. Just what is in store for me in the 
Sorters e I don’t know ence e, s 





W! 7 oe ) 
primitive i 1 ay i 
I didn’t start away from my f iT 
ior denounce him, n telephone for 
ne pol r | felt a sens I reat ex 
rati { 





Y' JUNG Tommy Allen looked from the 


the tiny &* ap of pink débris about it up to | 


angry bull, you ought to be down on your | 
marrowbones thanking God for an un- | 


what it seems to me you ought to be | 


bled up to his feet. He laughed again, | 
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Standardize 
Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms 
have done—You can do. If they 
are using a certain grade of Bond 
Paper for all House Letter-Heads, 
Invoices, Checks, Receipts, etc., 
and another grade for Records, 
Reports, Inter-House correspon- 
dence, etc.,—so can You. 

The plan is to have a Standard— 
and to hold to it. 
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degree — Standardize 
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COUPON BOND 


(Fac-Simile Water-Mark) 
The DeLuxe Business Paper 
Any Business Man who likes Good Stationery 
ought to send for our Portfolio of Coupon Bond 
Specimen Business Forms. Write for it today. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


23 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show 
you samples of “EAGLE A” PAPERS. 
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Need this ':{(: JOR ia \} 
Kit | s) (OW 


A tool for every ; 
motor need 16 
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BONNER Auto Kits 

Are the latest and be st word in motoring requisites 

Finished in Bonner’s Special Auto Finish. Each too] 


of special steel and guaranteed. This kit is a troubl 
saver, Insist on Bonner’s. If your hardware store 
cannot supply you, send dealer's name 
C, E. BONNER MFG. CoO., Ohampatien, Tl 
Makers of Bonner ‘Victor’? Chain Wrench, Pry Bar andl other 
special purr tools 
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| Thing Called Play 


(Concluded from page 20) 

| 

| wooden toy. His little heart was thump- 

jing wildly, but he poised again, drew a 

|long breath, and a second later the swiftly 

| flying ball almost upset the eager catcher. 
“Suffering cats!” shrieked Tommy, dan- 

cing gleefully, though his little palms stung 

|painfully. “Oh, youse Christy Madyson! 


Oh, youse poifect pitch!” 
A fleeting vision of glories to come 
made his thin voice rise ‘exultantly as he 


shook his fist at the group of players fur 
ther down the street. 

“Wait till I coach ’im!” he roared in 
ecstasy. “Den, oh youse dead Scans!” 


H! the splendor of that wonder day! 
lor who could say which was happier 
-Tommy proudly pounding baseball lore 
|into the literal Najeeb’s ears, or Najeeb, 
| breathing deeply and obeying like a well- 
lordered machine? Or the other bewil- 
dered membe: the team, who caught 
|something of ‘Tommy’s ardent faith that 
adie was their savior? Or wide-eyed 


s of 


lay forgotten by the curbing 
fluttered unheeded from 
jan area railing. His mentor even yanked 
|away the inadequate Eastern girdle and 
improvised some suspenders for the slip 
| ping little trousers. 

| Weary but proud, Najeeb started home- 
ward at supper time with his new friend’s 
arm thrown lovingly across his lame 
shoulders. 

He could scarcely comprehend all the 
wonderful joys that were his. His 
parrotlike voice was throatily babbling 
strange phrases : “Hot off de bat,” “coives,” 

“fadeaways,” “spitballs.” Vehemently did 

he hate a mysterious people called “Scans,” 
but he knew that by his prowess they 
should on the morrow bite the dust. All 
these queer thoughts danced like 
jinns in his bewildered, happy heart; only 
two things were real: Tommy’s farewell 
slap across the aching shoulders and 
Tommy’s buoyant “So long, pal! I call 
lby fer youse after supper!” 


lental shoes 
lhis blue abdayeh 





| 

IS dusky eyes were filled with grate- 
ful tears as he raced joyously 
the courtyard; he would have 
|}stumbled over the little figure on the 
| doorstep, cuddling her fat baby brother, 
|had she not jumped up in amazement. 


| through 


“Najeeb!” she cried in startled Arabic. 
“Where is thy abayéh? Where are thy 
kob-kobs? Aie!’—-her voice shrilled into 


English—“you ees look jus’ the same leeke 
lommee-oo-breen !” 
He lifted his head proudly as he dumped 


|the bundle of Oriental clothing at her 
| | feet 

“Bah! Nazli!” he retorted. “May one 
do Ameer-can bassball een a woman garb? 
Or weeth a child toy?” He tossed the 
olive wood ball toward her sab Ae 
ously. “Geeve thad ad Antar—eet weel 
do for a babee—me, I weel ig a eet!” 

He dragged Tommy’s dingy ball from 
the depths of his flapping trousers 

“See thad, Nazli?” he demanded pom 
pously ‘Thad ees leeke Ameer-cans haf! | 
\h!’—his chest inflated proudly—‘‘me, 
Tommee-o6-breen weel make a cappatan! 


\ cappatan of the mos’ bes’ team een 
Ameer-ca! The T7’-od-breen Ameer-can 
Yankee Bassball Team! For me, | ees the 
mos’ bes’ peetcher! The Chreestee 


madeesan!” 


HE: 


swaggered boldly as he watched her 
taring at him. But the frolicking 


baby, chuckling deeply, crept after the dis 
carded tabeh that had rolled unheeded 
along the dusty court. When he had 
grasped the bit of olive wood he ros« 
waveringly and thoughtfully lirst he 
scowled, then he lifted his fat arm hig] 
and, leaning back so far that he com 


pietely lost his balance, he pelted his wide 
ey d sister. 

The thud of the ball against her 
dress brought a gleam of understanding t 
her dusky eyes. She caught up her bri 
a rapturous hug and stumbled 
the strutting boy 


soft 


ther 


with altel 


“Najeeb! Najeeb!” she cried exult 
antly ‘Thad ees a liar you ees. You 
weel nod be the mos’ bes’ peeti her! Fet 
shall be Antar! Antar Sewaya, ’oo sha 
be the Chreestee-madeesan an’ play ball!’ 

The impish baby waved his fat fists in 
the hero’s face 

. ‘P’ay ball!” he mimicked astutely 

Irom her window above them Umn Na 


jeeb smiled down into her son’s shinin: 


eves 
“Heart my hearts" he murmurs 
' 
clasping 1 hand r 
breast, “I kn thou hast found 
| thing called Play!” 


|Nazileh, proud and shy, who watched 
| them from the sidewalk! 
| The discarded kob-kobs—Najeeb’s Ori- 


good 





Sees 
The Latest Achievement 
of Rauch & Lang 


The electrics produced in the This simple car, with all its 
Rauch & Lang factory are the advantages, costs the least to 
handsomest vehicles made today. maintain. Neutral garage men 

The Rauch & Lang car is a Will tell you how little atten- 
masterpiece of mechanical skill; tion a Rauch & Lang needs. 

| and beauty. Ease of operation Any agent can give you approx- 


You should get 
you decide on a 


imate figures. 
them before 
car. 


is one of its exclusive features 
The control (which is patented) 
| is unique. There is no other like 
it. It is so simple anybody can 
drive the car with perfect safety 
and comfort. You cannot know 
how easy it is to drive an electric 
vehicle until you have driven a 
Rauch & Lang. 


standard 
Special Electric 
Motz High-Effi- 


Tires optional. 


Exide Batteries 
equipment. 
Pneumatic or 
ciency Cushion 

Catalog on request. Demon- 
stration gladly given at any time 


by any Rauch & Lang agent. 


The Rauch & Lang 


Carriage Com pany ’@iclon 
2315 West 25th anal ver nd 
































“Whats his temperature?” / 


i Oe 


~~ 


question the doctor asks. The ‘Zycos- 
Fever Thermometer anticipates sickness as a baromete! 
forecasts a storm. ‘The doctor uses his as ‘‘first aid”’ 
in diagnosis. When he knows his patient's correct tem 
perature, he can prescribe more accurately. Every home 


«“ qT 1 FEVER 
COS THERMOMETER 


health. 


Is the first 


safeguard the family's 


SEND TO-DAY FOR = 














Danger Signals of It warns you of approaching illness, 
Disease ° tells you when you need a doctor, 
3 and enables you to phone him your 
temperature. 
DANGER Your doctor cannot carry a specia 
en, ‘ever Thermometer for ¢ Sess 
j ny path its t is a cle r, better . 
9 es : bia © its 
Fr i AG each fa ha ; lr g a $1 0 
| . DISEAS \ thee Fever Thermometer. stration $1.25 
| 


DISEASE” 
‘Tycos: Thermometers 


} Tells you lots about temperatures. Free upor uest 
t tainable at better a - alers—optic 5 weller al tr t 
| ug and department stor m by name 

di} 95 Ames Street, 

| gp vy Lael iL ae 





SEND nag ll nora nomagal SIGNAL S ‘OF 
































Torpedo Boats, of tough, | 
puncture-proof steel plate pressed to rm and so securely | 


Because they are built like Government. 








joined together that a leak i im pe ossible, rt Mullins Steel Boats | 

ire guaranteed against puncture gezing—warping— | 

drying out- opening seam and NE \ 1 R RE Ol IRE CALKING. } 

MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cyel 1 Fe 2-Cycle. Light— | 

powerful nple can be operated by the | inner—start like auto 

mobile n I tr l speed—exha 

silently un 1 

We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing boeats—row beats 

cedar canvas-covered canoes, 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO., Wor'd’s Largest Boat Builders, 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
>»o 
VoV 
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What is behind this enormous demand? 

Is it unusually clever advertising? 

NO! Ford advertising never attempts to be ‘‘clever”’ 
—never aims at the spectacular— never dallies with 
the English language—merely states the facts of the 
case so that he who runs may read, and, reading, stop 
running and buya FORD. Yet that is not the big factor. 

Is it unusually clever dealers? No! Ford dealers 
rank at the top—are all wideawake, keen, obliging, 
proud of the car and the good name of firm. But there 
are many clever dealers trying to sell other automobiles. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Nothing but this—the guarantee of accomplishment. What sells 
these 75,000 is the 100,000 Ford cars already in use (one out of every 
five on the street). Satisfied buyers are the backbone of the Ford success. 

Ford Distributors and Branches in all the principal cities and towns 
in this country are at your very elbow to give you the service we maintain. 
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Ford Model T Touring Car, 4 cylinders, 5 passengers, $690 
fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit ‘ . ° ° 


Ford Model T Torpedo, 4 cylinders, 2 passengers, $590 
fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit ° - ‘ ‘ 


Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, 4 cylinders, 
3 passengers, removable rumble seat, fully $590 
equipped, f. 0. b. Detroit . ° . ° 


Ford Model T Town Car, (Landaulet 4 cylinders, $900 
6 passengers, fully equipped, f.o. b. Detroit. 


iL 


Ford Model T Delivery Car, capacity 750 pounds $700 
merchandise, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit ° 


The one chassis with different bodies. 


Write for booklet, ‘“‘The ABC of Ford Model T,’’ and learn in detail the 
superior merits in design and construction of Ford Model T. Address Dept. P. 


pert MetorGompany. F 
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Have You Had Your Sample 
of Utility Wall Board ? 


There is a free sample of this remarkable Wall Board to- 
gether with a handsomely illustrated book of home interiors waiting 
for every reader of Collier's. 


If you haven’t had yours— 
write for it today 


Utility Wall Board is a very strong and durable fibre board 
that does away entirely with the need for lath and plaster. 

It is waterproofed on both sides, is impervious to moisture, 
and when once put on is there to stay as long as the house lasts. 

Utility Wall Board comes in various lengths and widths.—It 
is attached directly to the studding. 

It is the one Wall Board with which you can safely use wall 
paper.—At the same time the surface is especially adapted to tinting 
and stenciling 

Utility Wall lends itself peculiarly to the artistic 
panel effects that are so much desired in dining and living rooms, 
halls, etc. 


Board 


You can use it in a hundred ways in making over the old 


house as well as in building the new Isk for suggestions. 

Utility Wall Board is more lasting than lath and plaster— 
more impervious to heat and cold—more nearly fireproof and sound- 
proof—more easily and quickly put on—and zt costs 25 per cent less. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY, 4509 Fillmore Street, CHICAGO 
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WHAT’S BEHIND IT? 
What is it that is selling 75,000 Ford cars in 1912? = 
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ARRIE’S little one-act sketch, “A 
Slice of Life,” which Miss Barry 
more is playing as a curtain raiser to 

“Cousin Kate,” was welcome as the flowers 
|of May. Slight as it is, and almost with- 
| out the characteristic Barrie flavor, it yet 
| is worth notice as an example of that in- 
telligent burlesque for which there is al- 
ways a place, and which, since the old 
Weber and Iields days, we almost never 
see, except in an occasional musical com- 
edy or summer “review.” 

Mr. Barrie pauses here in his more aerial 
flights to poke fun at some of the famil- 
iar tricks of the modern dramatist—the 
use of the telephone to explain the plot, 
the expository maidservant, the incredibly 
rapid stage breakfast, and so on. And in 
addition to the novelty of seeing these 
things satirized on the very stage where 
they are generally done with complete 
seriousness, there was the added joy of 
watching a great lady like Miss Bearry- 
more get down from her high horse to 
make fun of herself 

This she did with a keen comedy sense 
and the greatest good-humor, looking 
lovelier than ever in a rather tempera 
niental costume of the Bernhardt school 
The snaky abandon with which she draped 
herself over the furniture was all the fun- 
nier in contrast with her usual restrained 
drawing-room manner, and she never, per 
haps, struck a deeper note of anguish than 
when—her husband, having admitted that 
he was quite exemplary instead of being 
“like other men”—she confessed that she 
was a “pure woman” after all 

Miss Barrymore played with deadly ear- 
nestness, as broad farce should be played, 
and was, therefore, more successful than 
her gifted brother, John, who, graceful 
and amusing as he always is, found it 
difficult to restrain his tendency to bur 
lesque the burlesque 


‘*The Witness for the Defense’ 


N ISS BARRYMORE’S other recent 
4 play, “The Witness for the De- 
fense,” which was a great success last sea 
son in London, had a vivid first act. The 
scene is inside a tent in British India—all 
somber red except for one bright lamp 
shining down on the table set for dinner 





in the center \ drunken husband, his 
wife and the wife’s former -suitor, unex 
pectedly dropping in as an English tourist 
are the characters of the swift little drama 
which takes place there, ending with the 
shooting of the husband 

Che rest of the piece laid everal years 


afterward in England, is less interesting 
Mr. William Abingdon does the husband in 
manner, and Mr. A 


EF. Anson is the other mat Che talk about 


his best melodramatt 





too many English actors on our stage must 
| stop when it meets Mr. Anson \ figure 
ind speecl lemanlike and graceful 
t the same ‘ horitative, 1s a rare 
| thing in these parts, and a good thing, too 
| The main idea and general flavor 
| Maurice Donnay’s “The Return from 





By ARTHUR 


Miss Hattie Williams, Miss Barrymore, and Mr. John Barrymore in Barrie's burlesque, 
“A Slice of Life,’”’ presented as a curtain raiser to the old success “Cousin Kate” 


Miss Barrymore Stoops to Conquer 
In a Kind of Burlesque We Ought to See Oftener 


RUHL 


Jerusalem” was indicated in these col- 
umns at the time of Mme. Simone’s arri- 
val in America last November. The play 
sets forth the clash between two irrecon- 
cilable temperaments—an intellectual Jew- 
ess and a young Frenchman, keenly sen- 
sitive to her charm but held back by all 
sorts of instinctive loyalties which seem 
to her mere “traditionalism.” It is worth 
a dozen of the hard, dry Bernstein theatri- 
cal machines, yet offers fewer chances for 
easy theatrical effects; is more open to 
characterization of a rich, varied, but quiet 
sort which may not seem worth bothering 
with to those whose first thought is the 
introduction to America of a new and 
vivid personality. It is a piece, in other 
words, which will stand a great deal of 
good but unobtrusive acting from all con- 
cerned. This it scarcely gets, and whether 
the result is more entertaining than the 
omparatively actor-proof Bernstein pieces 
is somewhat open to question 


** The Return from Jerusalem’”’ 


NE of the admirable features of the 
original play was the character of 
the wife. Throughout she maintained a dig 
nity, a noble simplicity, and candor—the 
author was as “fair” to her as to his more 
scintillating Jewess. Miss Selene Johnson 
made her a conventional third-act howler, 
and the poignancy of the whole situation 
was further reduced—presumably in an 
attempt to meet the supposed prejudices 
of the American audience—by lugging in 
a “happy” ending, or at least the sugges- 
tion of one. Then, too, Mr. Arnold Daly, 
although intelligent and, in the rare inter- 
vals when his musical but unintelligible 
dialect could be understood, effective, was 
ill-suited to the husband’s part 
Mme. Simone herself was the only one 
wholly in the picture. Her skill is un- 
doubted. She has an unusual knowledge 
of what to do and how to do it Just 
how fine and sensitive an artist in words 
she 1s was better understood, perhaps, by 
those who heard her read a handful of 
French poems one afternoon at the Colony 
Club, than by those who have only heard 
her act in English. For while she is quite 
at ease with the separate English words, 
she not infrequently misses an effect by 


giving the French rhythm to a rapidly 


spoken sentence \s the Jewess—a role 
which quite fits her keen, cerebral tem 
perament—she struck once or twice 4a 
deeply passionate note, especially when 
she spoke of the itality of her race and 
the wrongs it had suffered, but she seems 
at her best in passages which call for im- 
tellectual rather than emotional treatment 
in that satirical little comed scene 
ith the light min led Miss Daincourt, 
for instance, or those characteristic mo 
ments when she brings the situation up 
standing, so to speak, and quietly grips 
and guides it by sheer force of wil Phe 
interesting announcement is made. that 
M me Simone vill shortly appear in 
Maeterlinck’s “La Princesse intaine.” 
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The Tires That 


Make Good Every 
Day—Everywhere 
Q@ THE UNIFORMLY STRONG TIRES THAT 
HAVE MAINTAINED THE consistently high 
average mileage for the past year. 
@ THE TIRES that are offered with an urgent request 
to investigate their record for service and economy. 
@ THE TIRES that are backed with direct factory 
representation in 35 cities and a personal interest in 
every casing and tube sold. 


@ THE TIRES for ANY RIM in the famous FISK 
HEAVY CAR TYPE construction. 
THE TIRES for Your 1912 Car 


THE FISK RUBBER CO. 


Dept. P, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Direct Factory Branches in 
Thirty-five Cities. 


A penny will carry a post 
card across the continent 


If you put a dollar stamp in the corner, you couldn’t get more service 


out of the Government. 


The Stewart Speedometer will accurately indicate how fast and how 
far any car travels. If you paid five hundred dollars you couldn't buy a 
device that would do more. It keeps track of every inch in every mile 


and every second in every hour. It outlasts the car. 


We make so many that we can afford to make the lowest price. 


Use as much common sense in selecting a 


speedometer as you do in 
choosing a postage stamp. 


Your money can’t buy more than maximum 
Service and you get it at a minimum in the 
Stewart Speedometer. 


Magnetic principle—jewel bearings — wearing 
parts hardened and polished—open dial—large 
figures—easily read—absolutely accurate—100,- 
000-mile season odometer - 100-mile trip register, 
can be reset to any tenth of a mile. Guaranteed 
for five years. Strongest flexible shaft, drop forged 
swivel joint, noiseless gears. 


Clock Combinati 





rs. S15 to $30 


is, $45 to $70 





STEWART & CLARK MANUFACTURING CO. 


1868 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Detroit 5 b tk Los Angeles Chicag 
( Minneapolis ; 
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The Master Car 


N the world-famous Fiat en- 
gineering the solution of every 
problem, from the least to the most 
important, is reduced to a matter 
of exact science. No detail, how- 
ever small, is left to chance in 
the process of manufacture. 


The simple, silent, powerful long stroke 
Fiat 35 H.P. motor is a splendid example 
of exclusive Fiat genius. The four cylin- 
ders are cast en bloc, each having a bore 
of 4-2/5 inches and a stroke of 6 inches. 


Working parts are completely enclosed, 
bringing absolute protection from dustand 
dirt. The special Fiat radiator, suspended 
on patented trunnions, to prevent racking, 
is another point of Fiat motor superiority. 


CatalogG.with the New 6 Cylinder Folder, explains 
every detail of Fiat design and construction 
Please address the Sales Department when writing 


ge ee eh 
Poughkeepsie New York 


“Fiat Representation 
And Fiat Service are World-wide” 


























Life-Size 


Portraits 


of the tobacco that revolu- 
tionized pipe smoking, 
made the jimmy pipe pop- 
ular and originated the joy 
smoke. 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


If you haven’t smoked this wonderful 
tobacco, Mr. Man, you are missing the 
biggest thing i in pipe tobacco ever was. 
Try it in your old jimmy pipe to-day. 
It can’t bite your tongue. 








P. A. has given millions of men a new 
joy in pipe smoking. It will do the 
same for you. 


That’s why it has become the fastest- 
selling pipe tobacco in the world. 





Made by exclusive, patented process, 

that takes out the sting and bite, 

leaving mellow flavor and fragrance. 

There is no other tobacco in the 

" same class. It’s easy to paint a tin 

Handy i and make claims, but P. A. quality 
ae is inimitable. Duck substitutes. 


Cigarette 
Smokers 


is oolehen- tee R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
cides a Winston-Salem, N. C. 

and fragrant in any 
climate. 























